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EDITORIAL 


Prohibition Enforcement as a it did not speak so often and so injudiciously about matters 
Political Plaything where its wisdom is doubtful, it would be more effective 


ue STATEMENT tad te Oe Mette COO EO OE Re ee 
temperance on March 14 summarizes a real national ' : 
lemma. In a series of charges that named specific per- The League’s Council 
sons, this board gave it as its conclusion that the enforce- Self-Revealed 
ment of prohibition in certain states has been made sub- S THIS issue goes to press there is a new formula 
‘diary to the political fortunes of senators from those unofficially announced for solving the difficulties in 
tates. In Maryland it was charged that the desire of the connection with the council of the league of nations. By 
republican administration to re-elect Senator E. O. Weller this Germany is to be elected to her permanent seat, as she 
had resulted in keeping in office an administrator of a pro- was promised at Locarno, and Poland is to be accommo- 
hibition district who had no intention of enforcing the law. dated by the immediate retirement of Sweden and Czecho- 
In Kentucky, the same thing was said to have been done to slovakia, leaving one temporary seat at once open to Poland, 
keep in the senate another republican, Senator Richard P. and another to some other nation, probably Holland. If 
Ernst. In effect, the Methodist board charged that, as be- this plan actually goes through, the league, say the corre- 
tween enforcing the law and keeping in the good graces of spondents, will once more be “saved.” There is no virtue, 
local political leaders, the administration is making the en- however, in blinking what has happened during these fur- 
forcement of the law a secondary matter. These charges tive days. It has been shown beyond question that, in the 
will undoubtedly be denied, but the denials will be formal. minds of its present members, the council of the league is 
The situation is about as the Methodists say it is. And an instrument for the political control of Europe, and 
Kentucky, Maryland and Delaware are not the only states France has shown that she would rather wreck this instru- 
which have reason to know. But what hope is there for ment than allow her political preponderance on the conti- 
any change? As long as the plan for the appointment and nent to come into jeopardy. “The spirit of Locarno” has 
maintenance of the prohibition unit remains what it is, none. been made a by-word. For if the devious maneuverings at 
While positions in the enforcement service continue to be Geneva, if the attempts to bring pressure to bear on Sweden 
political appointments, they will always be at the mercy of mean anything, they mean that the treaties of Locarno cov- 
political considerations. The only way by which such con- ered a nest of secret and perhaps unformulated, but never- 
ditions as the recent statement denounces can be overcome _ theless binding, understandings, forced by France and Italy 
is by setting aside prohibition enforcement as a service in as the price of a supposed open welcome of Germany back 
its own right, recruited and maintained on a civil service into the family of nations. Out of the whole sorry busi- 
basis. It must be rescued from the touch of politics, or it ness, the only nation to emerge with enhanced reputation is 
will remain besmirched. Incidentally, it is good to see the Sweden. Sweden it was who, in the beginning, prevented 
Methodist board laying its fire at last on a real target. If the betrayal of the real Locarno spirit by the passage of the 
871 
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Polish deal to which even Sir Austen Chamberlain seems 
to have been committed. And it is now Sweden which 
finally has sacrificed itself to placate Poland and France 
after the redemption of the pledges to Germany had been 
assured. Whether the whole affair will work out to the 
peace of Europe, or to increase the mutual suspicions of 
that distracted continent, cannot be foretold. Certainly it 
shows that membership on such a council is not something 
to be desired by a non-European state. 


Maine Revives the True 
Spirit of Greece 


S AROOSTOOK COUNTY nearer akin in soul with 

Athens than Cambridge or Berkeley? It begins to look 
as though that might be the case. Cambridge and Berkeley 
and all the college towns which lie between them have their 
stadia. They know all about the thrill that Greece once 
knew when the runners swept across the finish-line and one 
received the crown. But it is a one-sided reflection of the 
spirit of the original Olympic games which finds expression 
in the current collegiate devotion to athletics. The Greek 
was concerned for the discovery of the sound body, it is 
true; but he was equally concerned for the glorification of 
the sound mind. There was as much acclaim for the writer 
of the winning ode as for the winner of the wrestling 
match. 


And now that the colleges are plagued with the cult 
of athletic worship until their giant structures have no room 
for all the worshipers, it has remained for a county in 


Maine to rouse its people to real interest in a different sort 
of competition. For, in the county of Aroostook, teams 
have been drawn from the high schools of Bridgewater, 
Monticello, Island Falls and Houlton, and these have com- 
peted in a different kind of contest. Five students were put 
forward by each town as its champions. These competed 
in penmanship, arithmetic, grammar and theme-writing, 
finally working up to a spelling-bee, and closing with a 
climactic public speaking contest. Hour by hour the com- 
munity interest mounted until, as the competition drew to 
its close, the press reported that conservative Maine potato 
growers were transformed into cheering partisans. Houl- 
ton won. Its three boys and two girls went home with a 
Sut it is a question whether all the citizens of 
Aroostook county did not win even more. 


silver cup. 


Do the Fundamentalists 
Play Fair? 


T O APPLY the tests of “fair play” to controversies 
about religion does not imply treating the subject as 
of no more importance than a game. There is nothing 
trivial or flippant about the application of this criterion. It 
implies rather that one should be at least as much of a 
gentleman when one is considering the nature of God or the 
inspiration of the Bible as when one is playing tennis, or as 
two boys are when engaged in a friendly wrestling bout, 
and that one is more likely to arrive at the truth even in 
regard to heavenly things if one gives fair treatment to the 
advocates of opposing views than if one conducts the dis- 
cussion upon the ethical plane of a street-fight in which no 
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holds are barred and the only important rule is to hit firs. 
“Do the Fundamentalists Play Fair?” asks Professor 
William M. Forrest in the title of a recent book. No, he 
replies, they do not. They play unfairly when they single 
out evolution for an object of attack while they compromig. 
with other modern scientific views which are equally at 
variance with the ideas of biblical writers. They are unfair 
in repudiating Ussher and his old testament chronology, or 
any other specific chronology which represents the evident 
clear meaning of the text, whether Hebrew or septuagint, 
while maintaining the inerrancy of the data. They are un- 
fair in arguing for biblical inerrancy and verbal inspiration 
while twisting into conformity with modern ideas those pas- 
sages, like the six literal days of creation, which no one ever 
thought of taking in other than the obvious literal sense 
until the advance of scientific knowledge made it impossible 
for anyone to believe them. This is rather a fruitful line of 
thought. We cannot here follow it out in detail. Perhaps 
the sin is not all on one side. In any case, whatever im- 
portance one may attach to the issues involved, it seems 
clear that theologians will not in the long run advance their 
cause by considering that they are engaged in a warfare in 
which victory is more important than fair treatment of 
one’s opponents. Even in war there have been men who 
would rather die honorably than win dishonorably, and 
we may be very sure that the kingdom of God does not 
depend for its defense upon the unfair sophistries of any 
set of men. 


Out of the Magazine 
Muck-Heap 


PEAKING of the varied atrocities which are perpe- 

trated on the public in the guise of periodical literature 
—perhaps we were not, but we are now—below the level 
of the flashy-backed magazines which approach the porno- 
graphic as nearly as a loose enforcement of liberal laws 
will allow, there is a still more abysmal stratum wherein is 
found a class of publications whose noxious contents are 
mingled with sanctimonious exhortation and patriotic flag- 
waving. The apparent purpose of these is to make moral 
morons do immoral things and feel virtuous about it, which 
is considerably more demoralizing than making them do 
or think immoral things and feel momentarily hilarious 
about it. The slime of this lower stratum is not often seen 
upon the news-stands. It is mechanically too unattractive 
to catch the eye of possible purchasers. Decent people seldom 
see the stuff except by accident. Someone sent us a Copy 
of one of these pestilent sheets recently. Editorially it talks 
much about God and Christ and progress and goodwill. It 
gives a statement of principles, including hundred per cent 
Americanism, the American home, a united church, the 
divinity of Christ, the Bible as it is without any changes 
whatever, the constitution and a strong army and navy. And 
its advertisements include fifteen contraceptives, thirteen 
patent medicines of the shadiest sert, three ads of revolvers 
by mail, “132 great love-books” at thirty cents each, 4 
page ad of a voluminous series of “adventure stories” i0- 
cluding the Jesse James series, dream books, fortune-telling 
by astrology, “lovers’ secrets,” and thirteen matrimonial 
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ads. Besides these, there is a correspondence page con- 
sisting chiefly of letters from young men “six feet, 160 
pounds, 25 years old, with blue eyes and no bad habits who 
would like to correspond with a young lady with brown 
eves and affectionate disposition, no flirts need answer,” 
and lonely but loving young ladies similarly qualified and in- 
dined, mutatis mutandis. That some of these advertise- 
ments appeal to folly rather than to vice, and that perhaps 
a majority of these lonely-hearted correspondents are just 
as innocent and lonely and simple-minded as they represent 
themselves, only adds to the pathos of the situation. But 
the general intent and the corrupting tendency of it all is 
ghastly clear. We find only one mystery in the paper, and 
that is the puzzling case of a young man who reports that 
he is “32 years old and has been a bachelor for five years.” 


An Amazing Announcement 
From Shanghai 
T IS ASTONISHING what important news can be car- 
ried in the daily press without apparent recognition of 
On March 10 the Daily News, of Chicago, 
printed a dispatch from its correspondent in Shanghai of 


its meaning. 


amazing implication, yet there has been no further attention 
paid to it. According to this report, the Japanese consul- 
general at Shanghai, Mr. S. Yada, announced on his return 
from a conference in Tokyo that his government was about 
to raise his office to diplomatic rank, and appoint him as a 
minister with plenipotentiary powers. Provided that the 
orrespondent was reporting Mr. Yada correctly, and that 
the consul was sober at the time he spoke, here is nothing 
less than a revolution in the policy of a powerful nation 
toward China! The political status of Shanghai—a so- 
called “international settlement”—has long been in dispute. 
The troubles of last summer served to bring this dispute 
to a focus. It was the contention of the diplomats at 
Peking that the municipal council of the city of Shanghai 
was responsible to them; the council held itself to be re- 
sponsible to nobody, unless it should be directly to the par- 
laments of Great Britain, Japan and the United States, 
the nations most involved in the maintenance of the settle- 
ment. The only Chinese touch with the administration of 
the city is through the voice of an official known as a com- 
missioner for foreign affairs, a purely advisory post. If, 
now, Japan makes her representative in Shanghai a min- 
ister, that can mean only two things. In the first place, she 
must have determined to support the theory of the political 
independence of Shanghai, as a foreign-controlled political 
unit, separate from China. In the second place, by thus 
acting, she strikes the most direct blow yet launched at 
China’s integrity, and gives notice of ‘her intention to re- 
sume a policy of aggressive political interference on the 
\siatic mainland. 


Foreign Fingers in China’s 
Muddied Waters 


Ban IT BE HOPED that Mr. Yada’s report of Jap- 
anese plans will be immediately and unequivocally 
repudiated. But even if such repudiation comes, the inci- 
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dent as it now stands is worthy of attention. It suggests 
the whole question as to the part which foreign nations are 
playing in keeping alive internal turmoil in China. On 
January 15, in a speech before the students of Tsing-hua 
college, the American indemnity school near Peking, Mr. 
Silas H. Strawn, American delegate to the international 
conferences now in progress in China, said: “I have seen 
no convincing evidence that China’s present-day troubles 
are in any degree attributable to the so-called unequal 
treaties, or to the imperialistic attitude of the foreign 
powers. On the contrary the evidence seems to be over- 
whelming that the troubles in China today are internal 
rather than external, and that unequal treaties, extraterri- 
toriality, tariff autonomy and imperialism are political 
slogans which are availed of by the agitators to excite the 
people of China into a frenzy of criticism and unrest.” 
Outwardly, the foreign nations are generally careful in 
their relations with China. It is seldom that they indulge 
in any action as provocative as the Japanese announcement 
from Shanghai. But few believe that, under the surface, 
this neutrality is maintained. Who, say the Chinese, is 
financing the current fighting? A little over a year ago 
Wu Pei-fu was utterly broken; in flight; bankrupt. Now 
he has an army; is strategically located; is able to launch a 
tremendously expensive campaign. Who pays the freight? 
There is not an important army in China today but is popu- 
larly credited with at least indirect subsidies from foreign 
sources. Chinese are convinced that peace will never come 
to their country until both below and above the surface the 
foreign finger ceases to work. 


Can Church and Stage 
Help Each Other? 


LERICAL AND THEATRICAL leaders recently 

met at a banquet in New York city to discuss their 
mutual relations. The banquet in some degree symbolized 
a situation which has existed for a good many years. The 
church recognizes the appeal of the stage, and its inherent 
power for good. Growth of this recognition is registered 
in its increased interest in pageantry and other forms of 
religious drama. But the church also recognizes—es any 
honest beholder must—that much which is presented on the 
stage is puerile, that more is prurient, and that some is even 
morally disintegrating. Moreover, so delicate is the art of 
the theatre that most of the attempts to turn its methods to 
moral ends dissolve into a self-defeating mawkishness. Yet 
here is a portion of the theatrical world looking to the 
church for help, and here is the church instinctively feeling 
that it should have help to offer. The Roman 
Catholics have tried, with no astonishing success, to support 
worthy tendencies in the theatre by issuing occasional 
“white lists” of plays which might be patronized. An ex- 
tension of that idea is possible; it has even been suggested 
that the federal council might become responsible for the 
maintaining of such a list. It is hardly to be expected that 
the list, if published, would have any great influence. Few 
people choose their amusement by consulting lists. Right 
there is the trouble: the theatre, with most people, is amuse- 
ment—that and nothing more. Therefore, it is impossible 


But how? 
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for the church to do much, officially, to secure play-going 
for the moral purpose the New. York banquet had in view. 
Theatrical attendance grows out of the cultivation of per- 
sonal tastes. And such tastes are formed to only a small 
degree in the church. This is really one of those tasks of 
religious education which the religious educator who is a 
realist is glad to pass along to the home. 


Bombay Strikers and 
World Wages 


FTER A STRUGGLE of three months 150,000 cot- 

ton mill strikers in Bombay won their strike against 
a cut in wages. The Bombay mills are owned largely by 
non-resident British capitalists and the wage is so low as 
to make the operatives among the worst exploited in the 
After several weeks the owners offered a com- 
promise but the workers held firmly. Encouragement came 


world. 


to them from trades unionists in both England and Ameri- 
ca. News of the success of the Chinese labor uprising gave 
spirit to their battle. Liberal opinion in both Britain and 
with strikers. The Worker’s Welfare 
league is working for a minimum wage of $35 per month 


India sided the 
and is enlisting the great British Cooperative wholesale to 
lead in this movement by paying this minimum on its 
plantations and in its factories in India. Some of these 
foreign-owned cotton mills have paid as much as 100 per 
cent profits in a single year while paying their labor one- 
fourth less than even a favorable government set as a 
minimum living wage. The question of wages in oriental 
industries has an international significance which too few 
appreciate. There is a direct connection between such wages 
and the labor standards of the west. Tariffs that keep out 
oriental goods may beget other tariffs which will make our 
trade with the orient difficult, and cheap labor in Asia may 
mean a competition in world markets that will undermine 
the standards of living in the west. British cotton mill 
owners have long played India against Lancashire to the 
detriment of wage standards in both. Now labor in politics 
brings a new factor into colonial enterprise and exploita- 
tion. When it is understood how cheap eastern labor may 
be played against western wage standards there will fol- 
low an inevitable development in the power of labor inter- 
nationals. 


Broadcasting Universal 
Mediocrity 


"yea is coming to possess a new form of wor- 
ship. Every evening, as soon as the supper dishes are 
cleared away, while mother finishes up in the kitchen, father, 
or his deputy, dons the head-phones and turns the dials un- 
til the desired station is brought in. And then, with a de- 
voutness reminiscent of Daniel, the family gathers round 
and does obeisance before the loud speaker. Observers 
affect to find something almost mystical in this mass wor- 
Radio programs are now being designed to encourage 
The “million sing’ which one station an- 
nounces is an example. In this every evening, according to 
the announcer, a million people are induced to follow the 


ship. 
and increase it. 
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leadership of the microphone in singing together, at the 
same time, the same songs. On its surface, this may look 
like a good thing. It has sentimental values which are not 
lightly to be denied. To have every farmstead, every cot- 
tage, every apartment-house, echoing at the same moment 
with the same melody is to achieve social solidarity in an 
amazing degree. But solidarity may be won at too high a 
price. For the “million sing,” and other features like it, js 
not so much a movement toward solidarity as toward stand- 
ardization. America was becoming standardized fags 
enough without having the radio increase the process. As 
matters stand, we all dress pretty much alike, we eat alike, 
we read alike, we think alike. Now if we are induced to 
sing alike, the process of our reduction to a dead level of 
sameness will be about complete. Here is an invasion of 
personal liberty which really has some social importance! 


Mexico’s Churches Would Bar 
Foreign Control 


UCH MORE IMPORTANT than what President 

Calles is doing to the churches of Mexico is what the 
churches of Mexico are doing to themselves. The Chris- 
tian Advocate, of New York, tells what has happened 
among the Methodists of that country, and this is probably 
an indication of what is going on inside all the religious 
groups. The demand that churches in Mexico be released 
from foreign control seems to have taken hard hold on the 
Methodists. Those connected with the southern branch of 
the church petitioned their board of missions to be relieved 
from the administration of American presiding elders and 
their American bishop. When this was not done, some of 
the ministers refused to accept their appointments—an ac- 
tion which, in Methodist circles, is tantamount to rebellion. 
The bishop of the northern Methodist church proved more 
adaptable. He took it on himself to ask the Mexican 
preachers to elect one of their own number to preside over 
their annual conference, and voluntarily assumed the role 
of an advisor on the sidelines. Mexico is one of the latest 
of the so-called mission fields to become self-conscious, but 
evidently she has become aggressively so. The type of re- 
ligious imperialism which thinks of such countries as fields 
for ecclesiastical colonial administrators is completely out- 
moded in such a situation. For if it persists, one of two 
things will happen. Either, as in Mexico, there will be 
practical revolt, or there will be an apparent bending to the 
will of the foreign controlling body, under cover of which 
the strong elements in the national church will quietly slip 
out and away. In the realm of mission administration, 
what has happened among the Methodists of Mexico is 
revealing. The day of missionary imperialism is about over. 


A Coming Ambassador 
Of Friendship 


T IS A GREAT JOY to share with readers of The 
Christian Century word that the Rev. Edward Shillito 
will soon be in this country. To browsers in ““Who’s Who,” 
Mr. Shillito appears simply as the Congregational minister 
at Buckhurst Hill, Essex; as the literary superintendent of 
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the London missionary society; as the author of eleven 
hooks. But to the family of The Christian Century Mr. 
Shillito appears as some one very much different. It is not 
necessary to mention here the remarkable recognition which 
he has won as an international journalist, engaged in that 
most difficult of all tasks, interpreting the life of one people 
to another. But it is in order to refer to the uncanny way 
in which he has managed to project his own personality 
across an ocean, and make himself felt as an intimate ac- 
quaintance by thousands of Americans. We doubt whether 
Mr. Shillito himself realizes the audacity implied in bring- 
ing this personality, which has taken such definite form for 
many of his readers, out from behind the cover of the 
orinted page and projecting it, clothed in flesh, and perhaps 
employing an Oxford accent, in the pulpits and on the plat- 
forms of this country. Of one thing Mr. Shillito can be 
sure: there will be a welcome awaiting him of continental 
proportions. We only hope that the fervor of this welcome 
does not reach such a warmth as to send him home inca- 
pacitated for further sittings and talkings around the Brit- 
ish table. According to his present schedule, Mr. Shillito is 
to begin speaking in or near Detroit during the closing week 
n June, and to continue in this country until the end of 


August 


American Lutheranism 


LSEWHERE in this issue there will be found an 

intriguing article on the Lutheran church by a young 
minister who was reared in the Lutheran communion and 
is now a pastor in the Congregational church. The import 
of the article is that in its true genius the Lutheran church 
is neither fundamentalist nor modernist, and that it there- 
fore has a special message to the religious life of our na- 
tion which it has been prevented from giving because of 
the conservatism of the minority which has betrayed the 


which has at least given the impression to the religious public 
that the denomination is thoroughly fundamentalist. 

It is hardly possible to share Mr. Reissig’s optimism in 
regard to the function of a type of theology which is ex- 
tremely conservative but is neither modernist nor funda- 
mentalist. It is quite true that the Lutheran church is not 
fundamentalist. It has been saved from fundamentalism be- 
cause of its exclusiveness. Of all protestant churches in 
America it has least fellowship with the other communions 
of the country. Even the most liberal of all Lutheran 
churches, the United Lutheran church, is unable to join 
the federal council of churches without reservation. This 
isolation of Lutheranism has established an effective quaran- 
tine against some of the diseases in American protestantism 
and particularly against the epidemic of fundamentalism. 
But there is no particular hope in that situation. The same 
isolation has given the Lutheran church a type of theology 
which is best described as an ossification of nineteenth 
century orthodoxy. Lutheran religion in America has suf- 
fered the fate of all diaspora civilizations which disdain to 
tstablish a living contact with the new civilization in which 
they find themselves and gradually lose contact with the 
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old civilizations from which they sprang. Uprooted from 
the old soil and unwilling to be rooted in the new soil they 
incline to lose their vitality, for which they substitute a 
fretful and uncritical loyalty to the standards of the past 
as they existed at the precise moment when they were 
separated from the parent stock. 

The best proof that this general tendency of history is 
revealed in the life of American Lutheranism is that the 
Lutheranism of Europe is completely baffied by the tenden- 
cies of the church in America. Only a very conservative 
minority of European Lutherans have real spiritual con- 
tact with and genuine sympathy for the Lutheranism of 
America. The most conservative, and perhaps also the 
most energetic and most prominent Lutheran synod in 
America, the so-called Missouri synod, is distinctly an 
American product and is not understood in Europe at all. 
When the great apostle of church unity, Archbishop Soder- 
blom of Upsala, recently visited America, Lutherans were 
torn by the conflicting emotions prompted on the one hand 
by denominational pride and on the other by denominational 
bigotry. A part of the church hailed the archbishop as a 
spiritual product of their denomination, but another part 
of the church found the archbishop’s passion for church 
unity quite incompatible with the stubborn sectarian tenden- 
cies of American Lutheranism and practically told the 
bishop that he did not understand America. 

Whatever may be the weaknesses of the Lutheran church 
in Germany in adjusting itself to the new social and politi- 
cal problems of this century no church has done more to 
reinterpret the affirmations of religion in the light of modern 
scientific discovery than the German church. German theolo- 
gians have been in the vanguard of the effort which seeks 
to make religion intellectually acceptable to the modern 
mind. Their efforts have been characterized by both pro- 
found scholarship and spiritual daring. But contact between 
Lutheran thought in Europe and America has become so 
tenuous that this development in Germany has had practi- 
cally no influence upon the thought of American Lutherans. 
Mr. Reissig thinks that Lutheranism does not find evolution 
and reverence for the Bible incompatible. We are not in- 
clined to accept his conclusion upon this point. We believe 
that the evidence points to as uncritical a bibliolatry in the 
Lutheran church as may be found in the most conservative 
quarters of other American denominations. A few of the 
freer spirits in the church may have made the adjustment 
which Mr. Reissig alleges but the literature, the journalism 
and the theological deliverances of the church do not betray 
any general understanding of the problems involved in the 
readjustment of religion to the facts of modern science. 
The church as a whole,—and this is true of the more liberal 
as well as of the extremely conservative synods,—contents 
itself with a stubborn insistence on the old orthodoxies 
against the facts of the modern world. 

Even if it were true that the Lutheran church had a 
spiritual health, which the churches which are fretted by 
the modernist-fundamentalist controversy have lost, it would 
not follow that it could make therapeutic use of the re- 
sources of its health for the benefit of American protestant- 
ism in general. For the same isolation which preserved its 
health separates it from the fellowship of believers in 
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America. There is no effective influence where there is no 
fellowship. Where the bond of fellowship is destroyed sus- 
picion always grows and makes mutual influence impossible. 
This is particularly true because religious minorities which 
insist on isolation are invariably corrupted by pharisaism. If 
we regard other Christians as so dangerous in some of the 
tendencies of their religious life that we must live in virtual 
segregation from them we are bound in time to have our 
love for them corrupted by a contemptuous pity. We can 
influence and help only those whom we love and with whom 
we share our life. No religious denomination which main- 
tains virtual isolation can make even the richest fruits of its 
spirit available for those with whom it is unwilling to share 
its life. 


War the Betrayer 


HE WAR set back American civilization incalculably. 
Material gains-—some appear to believe there were such 
All this has 
It is time to say it once more 
after reading Frederic C. Howe’s “Confessions of a Re- 
former.” 


—are vastly overbalanced by social losses. 
been said again and again. 


Mr. Howe does not exaggerate when he char- 
acterizes the outlook for social progress just before the 
war. August 1914 cast a blight over an era of social hope- 
fulness the like of which had never been before in Ameri- 
can history. Such has certainly not been since, and will 
likely not come soon again. 

The memory of many a liberal, whose experiences and 
observations lap back over two or three decades preceding 
the war, will verify Mr. Howe’s characterization of the 
state of affairs in this country during the early years of 
the second decade of the century: “Working with college 
men and women who were convinced that the old order was 
breaking up, living in a world that had confidence in litera- 
ture and in the power of ideas, it seemed to me that a new 
dispensation was about to be ushered in. A _ half-dozen 
monthly magazines had built up their circulation on dis- 
closures of corruption and economic wrong; Lincoln Stef- 
fens, Ida M. Tarbell, Ray Stannard Baker, Charles Edward 
Russell had the attention of America; forums were being 
opened up in the churches; city reformers were springing 
up all over the country.” 

There follows a catalogue of the promising social and 
political movements which many of us vividly and enthusi- 
astically recall. Mr. Howe adds, “It was good form to be a 
When he says “liberal” he means the word to be 
taken in the significance that he himself gives it on another 
page of his book: “To me liberalism is open-mindedness.” 
The definition will not quite serve today. 


liberal.” 


At least the term 
is used by many groups to whose mental operations and 


social attitudes it will not in this sense apply. 

What psychological and spiritual changes have been 
wrought is hinted by following the present thinking and 
utterances of the leaders whom Mr. Howe chanced to name. 
Miss Tarbell, the incisive, discriminating biographer of the 
greatest monopolist of that day, is the late laudatory biog- 
rapher of the more recent trust-maker, whose fabrication is 
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all which the Interchurch report on the steel corporation 
revealed. Ray Stannard Baker, militant, aggressive, hope- 
ful social reformer, has become the mild, complacent, almost 
pollyannaish David Grayson. Lincoln Steffens has become 
now the dreamy*artist and mystic and anon the enigmatic 
laureate of Russian sovietism. Charles Edward Russell, 
whatever he is and wherever he may be, is not the brilliant 
seer of visions and doer of deeds who lived in those hopeful 
days of the new-born century. 

Mr. Howe goes on: “The political renaissance was now 
surely coming. It would not stop with economic reform: 
it would bring in a rebirth of literature, art, music, and 
spirit. . . . The colleges were to lead it; it was to have 
the support of the more enlightened business men; it would 
call forth the impoverished talents of the immigrant and 
the poor. The spirit of America was generous, hospitable, 
brilliant ; it was carefree and full of variety. The young 
people in whom it leaped to expression hated injustice. 
They had no questions about the soundness of American 
democracy. They had supreme confidence in the mind. 
They believed . . . that truth would make us free.” 

Then came the war. Something of what it did is depicted 
in Mr. Howe’s story of his experiences as commissioner 
of immigration on Ellis Island during the hysterical days 
when private grudges were being paid off under the guise 
of patriotism upon good Americans with Germanic names; 
when formerly open-minded business men were allowing 
their souls to be bound in the toils of rampant profiteering; 
when departments of government were passing under the 
control of intolerant haters and unabashed corruptionists. 
That blight was settling down which has delivered over to 
the new generation a society which today gives little hint 
of the legacy which was about to pass to them when the 
war-madness interposed to wreck it past the recognition 
even of multitudes who have lived through both eras. 

Here is the tragedy. The younger generation will never 
quite know what spiritual and social materials it might have 
had to work into the fabric it now labors to contrive. The 
only recourse is that which Mr. Howe himself discovers: to 
begin over again. He declares in the closing pages of his 
book that that is what he is doing. He does it much more 
cheerfully than do or can many who share memories of the 
glory which might have been. The younger generation will be 
brave, as many of its ancestral generations have been. It 
will not be too much saddened nor rendered cynical by 
what might have been; for the most part it is mercifully 
spared the knowledge. And those of the older generation 
must make the most of what is, cherishing and clarifying 
out of their memories all the tonic which they can find, as 
they, too, join the younger generation in beginning again. . 

But this much the older generation may not readily 
forget: war wrought the havoc. And war will always work 
War is that kind of artisan. And if out of dis- 
traught minds and stricken consciences the men and women 
of a betrayed era can bring forth seasoned convictions for 
the culture both of themselves and the younger generation, 
to insure that such shall never be again, there will be at 
least that poor virtue come out of our great social calamity. 
It was our profound social hopefulness which rendered the 
American people incredulous of Europe’s intentions during 


this havoc. 
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those early months of the war. It simply could not be, 
most of us thought for weeks and months after the war 
was actually in progress. To make the assurance complete 
that it cannot and shall not be again the utmost precautions 
of which both the older and younger generation are capable 
will alone suffice. This thing must not happen again. To 
cultivate the open mind and the quick conscience requires 
the anxious, loving labor of generations. These labors 
must not be laid waste in another four short years of martial 
vandalism. 


The Mummies 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HEN I WAS in the land of Egypt, I spake unto 

Keturah, and said, Come with me, and we will go 
unto the Museum, and I will introduce thee unto certain of 
my Old Friends. For I had been there before, and she had 
not. And I took her to where the Royal Mummies were. 

And we went also to where were placed the Chairs and 
Jars and Graven Images that had come from the tomb of 
King Tut, but that king himself had not arrived. 

And Keturah was interested in Mummies but not so much 
as in Mothers and Children. 

So she sate herself down for a time, where there was a 
place of resting, and I went back for another visit with my 
Old Friends. And as I bent low over the Cases, I heard 
the Mummies speak unto me. 

And they said, Knowest thou anything about this King 
whose Mummy is soon to be placed among us, and whose 
Baggage hath already arrived? 

And I said, Yea, I have been up the Nile, even unto his 
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Tomb, and I learned some things about him. But him I saw 
not. I am told that he is but a Lad. 

And they said, A great Fuss is made about him. And it is 
all because his Tomb was not worth plundering as were ours, 
and so there cometh down with his Mummy a Train load of 
Trumpery. 

And the Mummy of Thothmes I. said unto me, I was the 
founder of the noble dynasty of which Tut was the last poor 
degenerative representative, and they made no such fuss 
over me. 

And Thothmes IV. said, I excavated the Sphinx, and 
placed by royal tablet between her Mighty Paws, and these 
foolish virgins with their Guide Books walk past me to see 
some junk that came out of Tut's tomb. 

And Amenophis ITI. said, I was a mighty hunter of Lions, 
and a builder of Temples, and I made the world bow down 
to me and my Queen Tii. Yea, and tourists rest in the 
shade of my Stupendous Colonnades and forget my name, 
while they gabble about Tut. 

And Seti I. said, I had to rebuild the Kingdom after this 
weak youth and his associates had let it go to decay, and I 
made possible the days of Egypt’s splendour, yet who know- 
eth about me? 

And Rameses II. said, There was Some Stir when my 
mummy was discovered, but nothing like that of this kid. 

And Amenophis I. said, I sate on the throne when Moses 
appeared before me as a suppliant, saying, Let my people 
go, and I am elbowed off the map by this weakling. 

Now I considered these things, and I said, Alas, it is all 
true. And I would that it were not alone in Egypt that 
men are measured and honored, not according to their 
worth, but by the junk they accumulate. 


VERSE 


Judas 


LLOWED to sit at his dear feet 
And know his look of love, 
To walk with him in pastures sweet, 
And then a traitor prove! 
To know the glory of his light, 
And then to choose the rayless night! 


O tragedy past tongue to tell, 
That ever mortal should, 
By compact with the tribes of hell, 
Pour out his Savior’s blood! 
And that for just a bit of gold 
The fleshly hand of man could hold! 
Tuomas Curtis CLarK. 


Epitaph 
ERE he fell down 
The abrupt brink of life, 
His wings falling after him 


For centuries. IsRAEL NEWMAN. 


Litany 
H, by Thy Cross and Passion, by Thy Pain, 
Thy Resurrection and eternal reign, 
From blindness of the soul whose certain doom 
Is death, ere yet we moulder in the tomb, 
Deliver us! 


From love that cannot see beyond the grave, 
However tender, or however brave, 

But would—as if this pilgrimage were all— 

The ointment bring, the winding-sheet, the pall, 
Deliver us! 

Remember not, we pray, our foolish ways, 

The fear, the doubt that move us still to raise 
Walls around Thee who loved the hungry crowds— 
But shame us with Thine own discarded shrouds, 
Oh, Lamb of God! 


Life, Life and ever more abundant Life! 

Bread of Thy flesh to man us in the strife, 
Wine of Thy blood and fervor of Thy flame 
Give us to dream, dare, triumph in Thy Name, 


Oh, Lamb of God! Marie LeNart. 





The Lutheran Dilemma 


By Herman F. Reissig 


HE LUTHERAN CHURCH faces a heart-breaking 

dilemma. To understand this dilemma it is neces- 
sary to appreciate one important fact concerning the charac- 
ter of Lutheranism. Outside the Lutheran church the im- 
pression is widespread that most Lutherans are funda- 
mentalists. In public speeches, in conversation, and in the 
papers it is often inferred that Lutheranism and funda- 
mentalism are in essential agreement. This is usually simply 
taken for granted. It is not argued or debated; it is ac- 
cepted as a self-evident fact. As one prominent minister of 
another denomination asked, “If the Lutherans are not 


> 


fundamentalists, what are they?” This impression is partly 
due to statements made by Lutheran ministers who, though 
really they are not fundamentalists at all, do seem to in- 
dicate by their attitude toward liberal Christianity that they 
belong in the opposite camp. Partly, it is the result simply 
of carelessness about the facts, illustrating a truth vigorously 
expressed by Havelock Ellis, “It is only on extremes that 
the indolent popular mind can rest.” And finally, the im- 
pression that Lutheranism and fundamentalism are of the 
same essential spirit and purpose has had its genesis in the 
fact that some who call themselves Lutherans are not 
Lutherans at all, but, to use adjectives which Dr. Ma- 
cartney had applied to another nuisance, “old-fashioned, 
uneducated, unevolved, undecorated” fundamentalists. Even 
where Lutheranism and fundamentalism are not linked to- 
gether there is little or no understanding as to what the 
Lutherans do stand for. 


LUTHERANISM NOT FUNDAMENTALISM 
s 


But Lutheranism and fundamentalism are not members 
of the same family. They are not even neighbors. Luther 
was no fundamentalist, despite the fact that he substituted 
for an infallible church an infallible Bible, not perceiving, 
as Cardinal Newman did, that the two cannot consistently 
be separated. It is not necessary to argue this point. No 
one who has taken the pains to know the true Luther would 
say that his spirit is the spirit of modern fundamentalism. 
He has as little in common with modern fundamentalists as 
he had with the German theologians who, in the succeeding 
era, hardened his great, liberal gospel of grace into a cold 
formalism and a narrow creedalism. The true Lutherans of 
today are folk who get their inspiration and their guiding 
principles from the broad spirit which wrote the Lutheran 
catechism and the essay on “The Freedom of the Chris- 
tian Man,” not from the theologians of the seventeenth 
century, and much less from modern fundamentalist writers. 

Dr. Charles Jacobs, dean of the graduate school at the 
Lutheran seminary at Mount Airy, Philadelphia, has re- 
cently written a little book called “The Way.” The book is 
not theological in character. Dr. Jacobs disclaims any at- 
tempt to write a book for theologians. It was written to 
give to laymen a simple yet essentially adequate statement 
of the main facts of the Christian faith, its sub-title being, 
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“A Little Book of Christian Truth.” It is safe to say that 
no fundamentalist would recommend this book. It requires 
of its readers no belief in literal inspiration, in the visible 
second coming of Christ, in a substitutionary atonement, or 
in the doctrine of the virgin birth. Now, if one is a funda- 
mentalist it would be impossible to write a book, even for 
laymen, without insisting on these things. Yet Dr. Jacobs is 
recognized both by Lutherans and by theologians of other 
denominations as a representative Lutheran. 

Or take a book of essays published in 1925 by a group 
of Lutherans and dedicated to the president of the same 
seminary. Two of the essays are contributed by professors 
of Mount Airy seminary, one by the president of a prom- 
inent Lutheran college, Muhlenburg, and two by recognized 
Lutheran pastors. The book bears the title, “Theological 
Studies.” Here again there is no fundamentalism. The 
characteristic fundamentalist emphases are not to be found. 
If it be asked what is the theological viewpoint of the book, 
the answer is, Lutheran. For if Lutheran theologians are 
not fundamentalists, neither are they modernists. 


NEITHER FUNDAMENTALIST NOR MODERNIST 


Thousands of Christians today are dissatisfied both with 
fundamentalism and with modernism. Among these are all 
true Lutherans. The writer some time ago faced the exam- 
ining committee of one of the Lutheran synods. He was 
not recommended for reception into the synod because his 
interpretation of certain parts of the apostle’s creed was 
not held to be sufficiently literal. This establishes the anti- 
modernist character of the committee. But when a mem- 
ber of the committee asked the applicant if he had heard 
any of Dr. John Roach Straton’s speeches in the debates 
with Dr. Potter a second member held up his hands in hor- 
ror, assuring the man who had put the question that if he 
agreed with Dr. Straton he was no Lutheran. And the 
minister who protested against making Dr. Straton’s views 
a criterion is generally regarded by Lutherans as a capable 
theologian, while the other is not. Again and again one 
hears the president of a Lutheran synod, or a Lutheran 
professor, or a Lutheran pastor protest that, while he is 
not a modernist, he is just as certainly not a fundamentalist. 
And this is usually true. Though it may safely be added 
that the thinking Lutheran, if he knows what his church 
ideally stands for, has more actual sympathy with what the 
liberal is trying to do than with the fundamentalists. 

Lutherans regard Lutheranism as a via media between 
fundamentalism on the one hand, and modernism on the 
other. When modern protestant Christians are divided into 
modernists and fundamentalists, they would add,—and 
Lutherans; though they might not necessarily mean that 
even this three-fold grouping included everyone. What, 
then, are some of the characteristics of Lutheranism which, 
to some, seem to make it theologically distinctive? [It 
should be understood that Lutheranism, as it is here con- 
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ceived, is not the Lutheranism, by any means, of every 
Lutheran pulpit nor of every Lutheran theological profes- 
sor: it is the Lutheranism of' Martin Luther and of men 
like Archbishop Soderblom and Dr. Ihmels of Leipzig, as 
well as of thousands of Lutheran thinkers. ] 


NOT PREMILLENNIAL 


Lutheranism is not premillennial. Luther definitely re- 
jected the idea of an earthly church consisting only of the 
redeemed, all their enemies having been previously de- 
stroyed. Lutheranism, while it insists on calling the Bible 
“an infallible rule of faith and practice,” has never used the 
Bible in the mechanical, undiscriminating way that is charac- 
teristic of fundamentalism. It has always made the new 
testament the criterion by which the old testament is to be 
judged. It believes that no part of the scriptures is to be 
interpreted apart from the light thrown upon it by every 
other part. Instead of making the Bible as a book its stand- 
ard of faith, it makes central and definitive the life of 
Christ, teaching that the Bible gets its real importance from 
its testimony to and witness of him. Thus, for Lutheran- 
ism the final authority is not a book, but a living person- 
ality. At the Lutheran world conference held in Leipzig 
in 1924 the importance of no principle was more constantly 
emphasized than that of the centrality of Christ, both in 
the scriptures and for the life of the Christian. Indeed, Dr. 
Ihmels, probably the greatest living Lutheran theologian, 
seems to think that it is, in some sense, the peculiar mission 
of the Lutheran church to hold high this principle. Luther, 
to quote the Lutheran Cyclopedia, “regards all theology as 
beginning and ending with the doctrine of Christ. God is 
known only in and through Christ; and Christology, there- 
fore, covers all theology.” Now, such a principle as this, 
constantly applied, is the strongest possible safeguard 
against fundamentalism. 


MIRACLES 


Lutheranism does not belittle miracle and is not friendly 
to any attempt to explain it away. Neither does it attach 
to the miraculous element in the Bible a primary or final 
importance. It treats the miracles after the manner of Phil- 


lips Brooks, who was always interested only in their signifi- 
cance for the spiritual life. While belief in the virgin birth 
is still insisted upon, a representative Lutheran theologian 
has recently declared that this doctrine has been elevated out 


of all proportion to its real importance. He calls the dis- 
pute about the doctrine “non-essential.” And this may 
truly be said to be the position of Lutheranism. The writer 
does not know a single Lutheran minister who is unwilling 
to commit himself as to the fact of the virgin birth, but he 
knows dozens, including theological professors, who hold 
that belief in it is not essential. Lutheranism has no quarrel 
with the doctrine of evolution. Because of its insistence 
upon the primacy of the spiritual element in the Bible it 
sees no irreconcilable conflict between the evolutionary hy- 
pothesis and the book of Genesis. 

With respect to the sacraments, Lutheranism has steered 
pretty safely between the scylla and the charybdis which 
have always stood over against each other threatening, on 
the one side, to degrade the sacraments to bare and unin- 
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spiring symbols, and, on the other side, to attach to them 
magic-working powers. The Lutheran practices baptism 
by sprinkling, but he freely admits that baptism by immer- 
sion occurred in the early church and he recognizes the valid- 
ity of any baptism administered in the name of the triune 
God. If you ask him if he believes that baptism is necessary 
to salvation he will answer, yes. But he does not hold that 
the unbaptized are necessarily lost, since he makes much of 
the principle “non neglectus sed contemptus sacramenti 
damnat.” Luther was particularly sane in his treatment of 
baptism. For him baptism was no magic ; the water in itself 
had no wonder-working powers. He did believe, however, 
that God bestows in baptism an inner and spiritual grace. 


SACRAMENTS 


In like manner, the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s sup- 
per is a middle road between one view which makes this 
sacrament the sine qua non of Christianity and the other 
view which finds its only value in a dim and uncreative act 
of remembrance. Lutheranism does not hold the doctrine 
of transubstantiation nor, despite many statements to the 
contrary, the doctrine of consubstantiation. Yet for the 
Lutheran the Lord’s supper is a solemn, life-giving, and 
deeply significant service. He makes much of the “real 
presence” of Christ in the sacrament. To be sure, the Lu- 
theran view of the Lord’s supper is based upon a somewhat 
too subtle distinction, which most people have difficulty in 
grasping—as witness the persistence with which non-Lu- 
theran theologians assert that the Lutheran church teaches 
consubstantiation. It is a good example of the over-intellec- 
tualism of the older theology. Lutheranism insists on inter- 
preting the words, “This is my body,” “This is my blood,” 
literally, rejecting the view that the bread and the wine sym- 
bolize the body and the blood of Christ. Yet it vigorously 
repudiates both transubstantiation and consubstantiation. 
No doubt it is possible to maintain a view different from all 
of these. But the distinction is too subtle to be of real help 
to the communicant, and Lutherans, it would seem, ought 
not to be too strenuous in their condemnation of either the 
symbolic or the absolutely literal interpretation. However 
that may be, Lutheranism has helped to keep us from ex- 
tremes in our treatment of this sacrament. And so long as 
the Lutheran pastor does not attempt to define the “real 
presence” of Christ, his people will be inclined to regard 
this sacrament with appropriate reverence, receive it joy- 
fully, and be greatly blessed by it. 

Such, in brief, are some of the characteristics of Luther- 
anism. Now as to the dilemma. It consists in this: Luther- 
anism is neither fundamentalist nor modernist. It has a 
message which avoids the defects of both. But there are in 
the Lutheran church many fundamentalists, and these 
pseudo-Lutherans are numerous enough and influential 
enough to make it very uncomfortable for any of their 
brethren who would attempt to assert clearly and publicly 
what, the real position of Lutheranism is. These funda- 
mentalists within the Lutheran fold would resent the impli- 
cation that they are fundamentalists. They call themselves 
Lutherans. They are mistaken. They are fundamentalists. 
In their insistence on the necessity of belief in the virgin 
birth of Christ, in the conflict they see between the theory 
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of evolution and the divine creation of man, in their indis- 
criminate use of the Bible, as if its every word were inspired 
by God, in their hostility to the methods of the higher criti- 
cism, in their generally unsympathetic attitude towards mod- 
ern science, in their vigorous defense of the idea of “Lu- 
theran altars for Lutheran people and Lutheran pulpits for 
Lutheran preachers” they put themselves clearly on the side 
of the fundamentalists. 
Lutheran officialdom. 


These men are in the majority in 
And the officials of the synods con- 
trol Lutheran colleges and seminaries and have no intention 
of winking at liberal views on the part of the pastors. No 
Lutheran pastor, for example, would think of disagreeing 
as freely and as publicly with the president of his synod as 
an Episcopalian rector disagrees with his bishop. No Lu- 
theran professor or pastor in America who is an exponent 
of true Lutheranism, which is not a narrow and intolerant 
but essentially a broad and liberal message, dares unhesitat- 
ingly and unequivocally to state his position on the floor of 
his synod in the presence of his fellow-ministers. Such 
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plain speaking upon theological subjects as is heard, say, on 
the floor of the Presbyterian general assembly is unthink. 
able in a body of Lutherans. It will not always be so. For 
these vital matters, so long suppressed, much as Lutherans 
may dislike it, are bound to be brought out into the open, 
Yet such has been, and still is, the situation. 

For those who see clearly and who believe that Luther. 
anism has a message for this generation this is a literally 
heart-breaking dilemma. If people call you unfair names 
or if, at best, they do not understand you, and you are pro- 
hibited from making yourself clear, you will not feel very 
happy about it. And if, in addition, you think you could 
really be quite friendly and helpful if only you could get a 
chance to state your case, then your unhappiness is aggra- 
vated. Lutheranism, so the Lutherans believe, has a mes- 
sage for the distraught and perplexed religious world of 
today. But the voice of Lutheranism is not clear and com- 
pelling and reassuring because it is muffled in the house of 
its friends. 


The Only Remedy 


By Leyton Richards 


“In none other is there salvation”—Acts 4:12 (R. V.) 

HE TEXT refers to Jesus Christ, and makes on his 
behalf a colossal and astounding claim, although one 
It is best understood in the 
light of the question, “What is wrong with the world and 
from what is the world to be saved?” 


familiar to all Christian people. 


The answer is a 
commonplace of Christian thought, namely, that all earthly 
ill, personal or social, is due to the disharmony of the 
world’s life with God’s life; or in one word, it is due to 
sin. The claim of the text is that nothing can restore that 
broken harmony except Christianity. 

This claim is, of course, not admitted by the world; 
That is 
to say, Christianity is regarded not as the way of salvation, 


indeed it is often not pressed even by the church. 


but as one of several; Christianity is alleged to be suitable 
Con- 
sequently if the claim of the text is to be substantiated it 
must be shown not only that Christianity is fully adequate 
to human need, but that no other gospel is sufficient. Let 
us consider these in turn. 


for the west just as, say, Buddhism is for the east. 


THE INSUFFICIENCY OF OTHER GOSPELS 

Many alternatives to Christianity have been, and are, 
offered, each claiming to be a way of salvation. There are, 
for instance, education, social reconstruction, even organized 
violence. Each has its advocates and yet each falls short 
in effecting human salvation, the harmony of man and 
God. Socrates declared that “knowledge is virtue;” that 
is, to know the truth is to do it; and a modern version of 
this ancient heresy is seen when Mr. H. G. Wells declares 
that the world is to be saved by the schoolmaster. The 
schoolmaster is, of course, indispensable for beings with 
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minds to be educated, but the trouble is that men sin 
against the light and therefore it needs more than educa- 
tion to “save” them. It is the same with social reconstruc- 
Herbert Spencer indicated its defect as a way of 
salvation when he declared, “You cannot create the golden 
age out of leaden men ;” and the story of mankind from the 
earliest days is a tragic demonstration of that fact; which 
means that a mere change of environment—however des- 
perately needed for social well-being—does not change 
human nature or bring the soul to God. 


tion. 


In the ancient 
allegory, even the garden of Eden did not prevent the in- 
trusion of sin! 

The same is true again in regard to the use of violence 
or coercion. There have been eight thousand wars in re- 
corded history, and revolutions and counter-revolutions in 
every age; if, therefore, brute force could have saved the 
world, its salvation would have been accomplished cen- 
turies ago! Yet violence can accomplish something; it can 
forcibly alter an evil system or prevent an evil act; it was so 
when Lincoln abolished slavery in America. But violence 
cannot transform the evil will from which all evil comes; 
and so the abolition of slavery has been succeeded by race 
hatred and race conflict; the problem has been altered 
but not solved! Thus it is not through violence that earth 
and heaven can be brought into harmony. 

So with every suggested alternative to Christianity. These 
things—education, social effort, the use of force, and every 
other device of human ingenuity—can be used either for 
the good or for the ill of mankind. Everything depends 
upon the motive and consequently we must look elsewhere 
if we are to find the power which can effect the world’s 
“salvation” and bring human life into harmony with God. 
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All this may be readily admitted and yet still an alter- 
ative to Christianity may be sought in one or other of the 
world’s idealisms ; in some ethical system for instance, or in 
some social ideal, or in some latter-day religious cult. That 
is to say, in this view Christianity is just one form of that 
high moral idealism which has appealed to elect souls in 
every age. Consequently the question is pressed, “Why is 
Christianity necessary to salvation?” For the betterment 
of humanity is often sought quite apart from Christianity, 
and goodness and truth are to be found in every religion 
and not only in the religion of Jesus. So the claim for 
lesus Christ is not admitted when it is declared that “in 
none other is there salvation.” 

Now there is much truth in such pleas on behalf of the 
non-Christian religions or the world’s moral systems. Their 
ideals do coincide largely with the ideals of Christianity. 
Comparative religion has at least taught us that we cannot 
brand the non-Christian faiths as mere “error” or “false- 
hood.” It is the truth in these faiths which gives them 
vitality. But the difficulty with all idealisms is this: they 
may exalt the truth, as Christianity does, but they have no 
power to translate truth into life. They lack the spiritual 
dynamic whereby idealism is made effective. In the west- 
ern world it is not easy to see this, for within the bounds of 
Christendom such movements unconsciously draw upon 
historic Christianity. In a western environment we cannot 
escape Christian influences; but look to the east with its 
ancient idealisms born quite apart from Christianity, and 
there it is obvious, after centuries of trial, that idealism in 
and by itself is impotent for the salvation of men. Indeed 
the weakness of human nature has degraded these once 
splendid idealisms to the level of ignorant superstitions. It 
isonly at the touch of Christianity directly or indirectly that 
these idealisms become effective and the moral purpose of 
men is made fruitful. Thus whether we turn to the out- 
ward devices or to the inward ideals by which men seek 
to remake the world, we are driven to admit the insufficiency 
of every gospel other than the Christian. This brings us to 
the second point to be considered. 


THE ADEQUACY OF JESUS CHRIST 


The Christian gospel differs from the finest of the world’s 
idealisms in this. Those idealisms point men to God, and 
so does Christianity ; but Christianity also endows men with 
power to live the life of God and so to realize their ideals. 
In that sense Paul speaks of the gospel as “the power of 
God unto salvation.” That power is derived from the fact 
that Christianity asks us first of all not to admire an ideal, 
but to give our devotion to a person who embodies the ideal. 
Think of the effect in ordinary human relationships, of some 
invigorating companionship, some hero-worship, or some 
passionate love for a fellow being, whether man or woman, 
as the case may be; we know that under such conditions the 
native capacity of the most ordinary personality expands 
and evinces unsuspected heroism, or devotion, or endurance. 
So the secret of Christian power lies in the fact that it 
recognizes and utilizes in the service of God this capacity 
of human nature to respond to the appeal of a passionate 
love; that is to say, its foundation is not a cold ethic but a 
warm loving relationship between the soul of man and the 
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soul of God as seen in Jesus Christ. Then out of that re- 
lationship—that devotion to the person of Jesus—comes the 
power (it is not a mechanical energy but a reinforcement of 
our personal capacity) by which men are “saved” and 
human life is made at-one with the life of God. That is 
why the loftiest idealisms of the world are in the long run 
futile and ineffective, while Christianity enlists the devotion 
and the passion of men in “working together with God.” 


SALVATION 


Let us see how this works out in effecting what the text 
calls “salvation.” Put it in terms of human affection—for 
Christianity starts there—and suppose that something we do 
hurts one who loves us and who is worthy of our love. 
Suppose also—despite the hurt we inflict—that this one con- 
tinues to love with unabated passion. Then would not our 
consciousness of that love inhibit the action which hurt or 
wounded the one who loved us? Many a man has been 
“saved” thus by the consciousness of the love of his mother, 
his wife, or his children. Which means that human nature 
is so constituted that we cannot in the long run persist in 
hurting one who only persists in loving us in return. Now 
that is precisely the Christian case in regard to salvation 
from sin. Sin crucifies One who loves us and who is 
supremely worthy of our devotion, and yet even the wounds 
which we inflict never qualify his love. This was so nine- 
teen hundred years ago; but the cross is not merely a his- 
toric incident, it is a revelation amid the things of time of 
the heart of God in the presence of human sin. That is to 
say, by our sin we always “crucify the Son of God afresh,” 
and it is the realization of that fact which makes for salva- 
tion; for in the presence of the cross, as nowhere else, the 
soul realizes the logic of its sin, and then when it responds 
to the love of the crucified, the impulse to sin is paralyzed 
and the soul is in harmony with God. 
salvation. 

This is no less true in a social sense, for the cross of 
Christ reveals the logic of the social order no less than of 
personal sin. 


That is personal 


It was because human society was what it 
was nineteen hundred years ago that Jesus was put to 
death. Men instinctively felt that the life and love of Jesus 
condemned the world-order of that day; either he or it had 
to go. And so church, state and people joined hands to 
thrust out of their midst One who dared to claim that love 
should be the ruling motive in all that has to do with the 
social order. 

Things today are not what they were nineteen centuries 
ago, for the spirit of Christ has an increasing welcome in 
the modern world, and yet this age has much is common 
with the world-order which crucified Jesus. What would 
happen, for instance, if Jesus came to the modern world? 
Would he be condemned as a revolutionary by high finance 
or “big business”? Would he be done to death by the 
“proletariat” because he would not fight their battles in the 
way they wanted? Or would he be shot by some imperial- 
istic state or by some socialistic commune, while the mob 
howled for his blood, and the church gave her blessing to 
his murderers? That or its equivalent is what happened 
nineteen hundred years ago, and human society now as then 
has little patience with one who is guilty of treason against 
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the established order of the world’s life. We saw that 
dramatically during the war when the sermon on the mount 
was sedition and to preach peace was a crime! 


SAVING SOCIETY 


It is the realization of that fact which is the Christian 
dynamic for social salvation ; for those whose deepest devo- 
tion is stirred by Jesus Christ cannot acquiesce in a social 
order which crucifies the Master. So they can never rest 
until Christ is raised to the throne of this world’s life and 
is no longer exalted on the cross. Social idealists are often 
urged to action for the sake of righteousness, or truth, or 
goodness, for pity’s sake, or for humanity's sake. But these 
motives are too abstract or impersonal to fire our enthusi- 
asm; or it may be that humanity rewards our devotion with 
ingratitude or worse; and then pity evaporates and we 
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become hard and callous. Thus the only adequate motive 
for social salvation is the Christian motive. For when we 
seek to save society for Christ’s sake, then, but only then, 
we are moved by a passion which is never satisfied until the 
life of the world and the order of society are at one with 
the life of God himself. 

It is nineteen centuries since Jesus challenged the world 
with his life of love. Individuals all down the ages haye 
responded to his appeal ; but the world as a whole has never 
dared to follow him, and so the Christian gospel has never 
yet been applied to the life of society. Yet it is to that 
gospel that we must go if our social effort is not to fail, 
There has never been a dearth of prophets and reformers: 
architects of a new social order have never been lacking; 
but there has been only one Savior. And—whether for men 
or for society—‘In none other is there salvation.” 


What's In Our Schoolbooks? 


By William Norwood Brigance 


OR FIVE GENERATIONS—down until the begin- 

ning of the present century—American youth were 
taught that the sole cause of the American revolution was 
the tyrannical effort of Great Britain to wring excessive 
taxes from her colonists, to station soldiers in their homes, 
and to oppress them in general. They were told—to quote 
the words of Robert Sears, a prominent earlier American 
historian—that “the whole British nation, with a few hon- 
orable exceptions, was willing to aid her rulers in trampling 
on the necks of her trans-Atlantic sons,” and that “even 
the chimney-sweepers on the streets talked boastingly of 
their subjects in America.” But our gallant forefathers, 
these youth were further told, placed principle above profit, 
raised the cry that “taxation without representation is 
tyranny,’ nobly sprang to arms, and threw off the oppres- 
sive yoke. And for five generations our sturdy American 
youth have grown up with a thrilling pride—to quote from 
another American history, published 1845, by an unknown 
author—of the “honor and virtue” of their forefathers’ 
deeds and a contempt for the “vice and dishonor’’ of their 
oppressors. 


THE BRITISH PICTURE 


Now what did our British cousins study in their histories 
about this event? Is it possible that they have been taught 
to hang their heads in shame of their forefathers? Hardly. 
Listen to this from the pen of the redoubtable Dr. Johnson: 
“They [Americans] are a race of convicts and ought to be 
thankful for anything we allow them short of hanging.” 
And from John Fortesque: “Virginia in its early days had 
been peopled chiefly by criminals. Carolina in the seven- 
teenth century was a refuge for the rascality of the earth. 
New England had been settled mainly by the sourest and 
narrowest fanatics who prated about liberty of conscience 
and desired liberty to persecute.” To the British youth 
who was taught these things, it was not surprising that a 
people who sprang from such a stock should produce a 


continental congress which, instead of being a cradle of 
liberty as the American youth supposed, instituted a reign 
of terror with—to quote from the British writer, Joseph 
Galloway—‘“freedom of speech suppressed, the liberty and 
secrecy of the press destroyed and the voice of truth 
silenced,” and which deprived “men of their natural rights 
and inflicted penalties more severe than death.” Naturally 
the British youth took for granted the explanation set forth 
in their school histories that the American revolution was 
brought on by ungrateful, ex-convict colonists who, after 
Great Britain had saved them from the ravages of the 
French and Indians, then traitorously refused to help pay 
the cost of the war! 

If we turn to the war of 1812, we find the same story. 
South of the great lakes, the youth have been taught in 
school that this war was caused by British impressment of 
American sailors and seizures of American ships on the 
high seas, but that Britain learned her lesson, for after that 
war she never again dared insult American ships. But north 
of the great lakes, school histories have been strangely 
reticent about these issues. Instead they have taken pains 
to emphasize that the war was caused by the American desire 
to annex Canada—had not Henry Clay himself said so?— 
but that in this effort the United States had been inglori- 
ously defeated. 


THE MEXICAN WAR 


If we pursue our inquiry down to the Mexican war, we 
will find that the average American school history of the 
nineteenth century said of it, “The Mexicans tried to repu- 
diate their treaty with Texas and steal a great chunk of land 
north of the Rio Grande. When we sent soldiers to defend 
this territory, the Mexicans fired upon them, and in the 
words of President Polk, ‘Shed American blood upon 
American soil’.” Yet to the south of the Rio Grande the 
youth were told of the fateful prophecy of the Mexican 
statesman, Lucas Alaman, who wrote in 1831, before the 
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Texas revolution: “The United States . . . commence by 
introducing themselves into the territory which they covet, 
upon the pretence of commercial negotiations, or of the 
establishment of colonies, with or without the assent of the 
government to which it belongs. These colonies grow, mul- 
tiply, become the predominant party in the population and 
ys soon as support is found in this manner, they begin to set 
up rights which it is impossible to sustain in a serious dis- 
cussion, and to bring forward ridiculous pretensions, 
founded upon historical facts which are admitted by no- 
body. . . . When things have come to this pass, which is 
precisely the state of things in Texas, the diplomatic man- 
agement commences .°. . until with the aid of other inci- 
dents . . . the desired end (annexation) is attained.” 

Every Mexican schoolboy has further been taught that 
the United States, in the words of the Mexican historian, 
Isidro Fabela, “is one of the most imperialistic countries 
on earth,” and that the United States has, as this writer has 
taken pains to chronicle in page after page of his history, 
seized Texas and California, deprived Haiti and Santo 
Domingo of their independence, and impaired the sover- 
eignty of Cuba, Nicaragua, Honduras and Panama. 

We might pursue the parallel further, but this is enough. 
Down until the present generation we have taught in our 
public schools, not so much history as nationalist propa- 
ganda, with the facts flavored by each nation to suit its 
own tastes and passions. In America, at least, public school 
histories were usually written by people who knew very 
little history and who thought it necessary “to provide 
strong meat for little minds.” In doing so they have fed 
the flames of national intolerance as their predecessors once 
fed the flames of religious intolerance. American children 
have been taught distorted and lurid stories of the past; 
French children have learned nothing but the glories of 
France; the Germans are just recovering from the bitter 
consequences of fifty years of nationalist education; and so 
it has gone throughout the world. 


OVER-EMPHASIS ON WAR 


But our school histories did not stop at this. They seemed 
bent upon eulogizing war and apologizing for peace, until 
they have made it the “schoolboy’s greatest ambition to be 
a second Napoleon or another Caesar.” Let me illustrate 
this tendency to eulogize war. I have before me the text I 
used in high school, an early edition of Elson’s History of 
the United States. In certain ways it is a good text. That 
is, it is accurate and fair. It treats of our relations with 
other nations by a frank and candid recital of facts. Yet it 
devotes 85 pages to the seven years of the American revolu- 
tion and only 22 pages to the seven years, just following 
that war, of our great constitutional period. And that con- 
stitutional period, mark you, was the one aptly termed by 
John Fiske as our “critical period,” one in which we evolved 
order out of chaos, one in which we gave the world our 
great political contribution—the federal system of govern- 
ment! Why the over-emphasis on war? None will deny 


the importance of the revolution, but is not the story of the 
creation of the government which has since served as a 
precedent for over half the peoples of the world deserving 
of more than one-fourth the emphasis of any war? Turning 
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the pages of Elson’s history, I find that it gives more space 
to the four years of the civil war than to the whole half- 
century of history since Appomatox! Again, why the over- 
emphasis on war? Why the neglect of fifty years of peace- 
ful progress? 


SCHOOLS HAVE FOSTERED WAR 


Now this text is not at all unusual in this respect. Almost 
without exception, our school histories followed the same 
formula down until two decades ago, and some are still 
doing it. I have cited Elson’s history because it was per- 
haps the best of its time and out of fairness to Dr. Elson 
I wish to add here that his very excellent later writings have 
done much to correct these evils and constitute some of the 
best newer histories. When we remember that the ruling 
ideas of most people are largely fixed in youth, and when 
we read the jingoism and glorification of war taught our 
youth in this impressionable period, we can see truth in the 
contention that, next to avowed militarists themselves, our 
schools have been most responsible for war. David Starr 
Jordan, president-emeritus of Leland Stanford, Jr., uni- 
versity, has cast the whole situation in a nutshell. Says 
he: “In most lands, the youth for generations have been 
taught to believe that wars are the chief realities in history, 
that ‘our country’ has been mostly victorious and always in 
the right, that war is in itself heroic, invigorating—at worst 
only the ‘growing pains of a progressive nation’—that 
victory is a noble aim, that its ‘fruits’ are sources of national 
strength as well as of individual profit, that the welfare of 
other nations, alien or inferior, is opposed to our own, and 
that they are persistently, arrogantly, insidiously, or treach- 
erously engaged in plotting against us.” 

The terrible results of such exalted nationalism were seen 
written in blood on the battlefields of Europe. 

This teaching of nationalist propaganda and eulogizing 
of war, in the name of history, crowded out the study of 
the real history of progress among nations in science, eco- 
nomics, art and intellectual development. A history which 
overemphasizes the American revolution, invariably neglects 
the constitutional period ; a history which dwells extensively 
upon the war of 1812, must perforce neglect to give a 
proper prospectus of the great economic and political rise 
of the west between 1815 and 1830; a history which makes 
the Mexican war the most important fact of that age, is 
compelled to pass over the importance of prison reforms, 
the rise of the railroads, the great story of the reaper, and 
the evolution of our party system. Never in such histories 
do we find any account of the influence of our free school 
system and of the press in developing our system of gov- 
ernment; yet these last two influences were more important 
in our history than all of our wars taken together save the 
revolution. 


NEW TYPE OF HISTORIES 


In the last two decades, professional historians, men who 
really know history insofar as anyone living today can 
know the past, have undertaken to drive the jingoistic 
writers from the field and to produce public school histories 
that are no longer merely nationalist propaganda and eulo- 
gies of war. These historians have tried to tell an honest 
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story of the past, to be fair to foreign nations, and to be 
frank in their criticism, where there should be criticism, of 
our own country. In other words, they have tried to give 
our public school youth the same kind of sane and balanced 
history that has been taught in college for at least three 
generations. The men writing these histories are some of 
the greatest historians of this generation—men like Albert 
Bushnell Hart of Harvard, David S. Muzzey of Columbia, 
and Willis Mason West, formerly of Minnesota, to mention 
but three of a great galaxy. 

Such men ought to know what they are about, and the 
American public, it might be thought, would be grateful for 
their efforts. But not so. A great uproar has come from 
certain sections of the public, too often the hyphenated 
American section. A cry has been raised that “our histories 
no longer teach patriotism.” Or perhaps that other cry is 
used, so certain to reach citizens diseased by Anglophobia, 
“Our histories are pro-British.” Certain histories have even 
been barred from the schools of New York, and efforts are 
under way to bar them from other cities. Now what is the 
evidence for this indictment? Italian-Americans have ob- 
jected to the statement that Columbus was not the first man 
to discover America. Irish-Americans are apoplectic be- 
cause it is said that the British colonies in 1775 had more 
liberty than any other colonies in the world at that time. 
Ignorant Americans of revolutionary stock have been 
angered because it is said that John Hancock was a smug- 
gler. Jingoist Americans have been inflamed over the state- 
ment that the Mexican war was a war of American aggres- 
sion. 


WHAT IS HISTORY? 


We are wont to inquire, What is history? Is it a soothing 
syrup spiced to suit the taste of all who partake, or is it a 
true account of the past? Most intelligent people will prob- 
ably accept the latter view. If historians, then, have over- 
whelming evidence that other explorers reached America 
before Columbus, why should they falsify themselves? If 
the records show that the British colonies in 1775 were 
given more liberty than any other colonies in the world at 
that time, why ask a historian to perjure himself about it? 
If John Hancock’s own business accounts showed that his 
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wealth came from smuggling, what falsehood shall we agree 
upon to tell as a substitute? As for the Mexican war bei 

a war of American aggression, why demand that a historian 
conceal the fact that President Polk’s own diary reveals 
that, from the first day of his presidency, he set out with 
the avowed intention of getting California from Mexico, 
and moved every pawn toward that end. If Abraham Lin. 
coln and Tom Corwin, who were both in congress then, 
produced evidence to show that it was a war of American 
aggression, and if the legislatures of Massachusetts, Ver. 
mont, Connecticut and Ohio all passed resolutions to the 
same effect, then why ask our historians of this generation 
to sugar-coat the pill? 

Much of this uproar over teaching honest history is 
simply the ill effect that still lingers from feeding “strong 
meat to little minds.” Many of those little minds, having 
been fed upon strong meat in childhood, still crave it, and 
will be satisfied with nothing less than great bloody steaks 
sliced from the quivering hams of the living, roaring British 
lion, or the howling Mexican bob-cat. It is a reflection upon 
this type of mind that, unknown to it, our colleges have been 
teaching sane and true history for three generations. It is 
significant that no opposition was aroused until this kind of 
history filtered down into our elementary schools. 

It may not be possible ever to write an absolutely accurate 
history but at least it is a goal toward which we may aim. 
Most obviously, when one group of pseudo-historians write 
glibly that the cause of the American revolution was British 
oppression and another group writes with equal glibness 
that the cause was the refusal of ungrateful, ex-convict colo- 
nists to help pay for their own defense, then somebody has 
strayed from the perpendicular line of truth. Are the 
American people to say that the American version must, 
because it is American, be the true version? Then the 
British can, with equal reason, insist upon their version. 
Why object to the obvious solution of the paradox—going 
back to the original sources and producing a true account, 
or at least an account as nearly true as humanly possible? 
It is significant that in all the uproar against the newer 
order of school histories, no one speaking with authority 
has ever contended that they were untrue; the uproar came 
because they were unpalatable. 


British Table Talk 


London, March 2. 


THE DECISION of the cabinet upon the proposed additions 

to the council of the league will not be announced till this 
letter has sailed. Sir Austen Chamberlain wishes to go to Geneva 
with a free hand. It certainly looks as if he were willing to 
listen more sympathetically than most of us do to the arguments 
of France and Italy. To Mussolini our peo- 
ple do not give much heed, not so much as he 
deserves. He blatantly explains that he is in 
favor of a new grouping of powers to meet the 
entrance of Germany into the league. France does not take up 
this position, but discreetly defends the reasonableness on their 
own merits of the claims made by Poland and Spain. What- 
ever may follow, these things can be stated with confidence: 
By an overwhelming majority this nation is opposed to any 


Intrigue in 
the League 


intrigues designed to thwart the Germans in the council. “It is 
not cricket.” We do not want any new balance of power, and 
we can scarcely be patient when we read the mouthings of 
“statesmen” who, like the Bourbons, have learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing. There may be some reasons, unknown to 
us, why Sir Austen may have to make some compromise. But 
if the government were to lend itself to support what school- 
boys call a “wangle,” designed to snub Germany, it would soon 
discover that it has against it the strong feeling of all parties. 
: =: @ 


The Letters of 
Queen Victoria oe 

The book of the week has been “The Letters of Queen Vic- 
toria,” in which her mind in middle age is disclosed. Queet 
Victoria to the younger generation has become little more that 
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, name. What is known of her has been learned from Mr. 
Lytton Strachey. She has given her name to an age, which is 
regarded by the Georgians as a dark and depressing episode. 
They freely select what they do not like, and call that “Vic- 
torian,” forgetting that the same age could offer to those who 
elected on a different principle another and a nobler picture. 
But the queen remains for those of us who are fifty a venerable 
fgure with a strong character of her own, and a fearless hon- 
ety. Her attitude to the church of England was remarkable, 
and most embarrassing to her advisers. She was for her own 
age what would be called today a modernist. Her favorite 
divine was Dean Stanley; to the broad church school of clergy 
che listened most gladly. She had no patience with what are 
called today Anglo-Catholics. She had a large part in planning 
legislation directed against the “Catholic” school in the church 
of England. In Scotland she was much at home in the Presby- 
terian kirk. I like to think that she had a warm sympathy 
for Colenso, the heretical bishop of Natal, who was not only a 
heretic in doctrine, but a fine, chivalrous defender of the black 
people in his diocese. In this, too, the queen sympathized with 
him. _ . . Ima letter to Dean Stanley, 1873, she wrote words 
which will be almost incredible to the present generation: “She 
thinks a complete reformation is what we want. But if that 
is impossible, the archbishop should have the power given him, 
by parliament, to stop all these ritualistic practices, dressings, 
howings, etc., and everything of that kind, and above all, all 
attempts at confession. As the ecclesiastical courts can afford 
no assistance on this head, let the bishops ask for power to put 
a stop to all these new and very dangerous as well as absurd 
practices, and at the same time give permission to other protes- 
tant ministers to preach in our churches, and where there is no 
other church, to perform their different services in the same, as 
is always done abroad.” Fifty years have made changes; it 
would be hard to imagine a monarch in these days taking sides 
in this fashion against any part in the church. 


* * * 


The Prime Minister Among 
The Methodists 

Mr. Baldwin has Methodist blood in his veins. His mother’s 
father was a Methodist preacher, and his uncle was at one time 
president of conference. He must have felt at home among the 
Methodists whom he visited of late. He spoke as if he were 
among his own people. Nothing the country needed so much as 
another Wesley or Whitefield! Perhaps the foundation of a 
body of preaching friars would be their plan if they were here 
now. The world seemed more irreligious than it had ever been 
in the Christian era. The manifest forces of Satan had been 
conspicuously at large. But other forces were entering the field. 
They were needed. “On this account he felt it to be so im- 
portant that a church like theirs should send its quota of young 
men into politics today. Political work was of enormous im- 
portance at this time. They did not all realize in what a 
changed world they were living. Superficially it was a frivolous 
world, full of jazzing and pre-occupation with pleasure. But 
under the surface it was intensely serious. He believed the 
electorate was intensely anxious to listen to men who had sin- 
cerely at heart the uplifting of the nation.” It is certainly re- 
freshing to hear of a statesman who looks upon the churches, 
not as convenient allies, but as responsible for their own distinc- 
tive task—a task which no other society can do. 


* * * 
Storms Ahead 
In Industry 

There is likelihood of a lock-out in the engineering trades. 
Like so many conflicts of this kind, it has its origin in a local 
Quarrel. The workers for one particular firm, 900 in number, 
resenting the employment of non-unionists, and eager to win an 
increase in wages, go on strike. Their unions do not back them 
but cannot compel them to return to work. The masters, grow- 
ing impatient with such lack of discipline and with the breach of 
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agreement, threaten a lock-out on a national scale. This action 
at once causes the unions to change their attitude. They stiffen 
their backs, and the battle begins. In the end it always means 
a compromise, but it is an expensive way to settle differences. 

The coal report is certain to cause conflict. So far noth- 
ing but unauthorized rumors are abroad concerning the recom- 
mendations. It is said that the government is to make 
broadcasting a department of state. Hitherto the British Broad- 
casting company has had a monopoly; that is to cease at the end 
of the year. The curious thing is to find how ready an anti- 
socialist government is to take over a new and important na- 
tional interest. The socialist will say that all that is needed be- 
fore an interest or industry is made national is that it should 
be a monopoly. Once let a giant in industry establish a mo- 
nopoly, then the state can quietly take that over. The B. B. C. 
has done its work very well; its officials are to be taken over; 
its shareholders bought out; and many of us are wondering 
whether the program will be more varied or show more enter- 
prise. 


Copec in 
Action 

Here is the closing passage in a fine appeal headed “Copec in 
Action.” This kind of corporate thinking and discussion is, we 
believe, the greatest contribution that Copec has to make to the 
life of the churches. “Again and again we have found that when 
men and women of goodwill come together to discuss the prob- 
lems of Christian conduct with the sincere desire to discover 
the will of God, however divergent their experience and their 
views on particular points, they do arrive at something which 
is not just a working agreement, a highest common factor 
of their several opinions, but a real unity in the Spirit. The 
history of the Copec commissions repeatedly proved this; the 
same experience was felt in an even greater degree at Birm- 
ingham; and at Stockholm this year, at the universal Chris- 
tian conference on life and work, in spite of all the dividing forces 
of race and creed, the delegates were conscious of the same 
unifying Spirit. We believe that where men and women gather 
together in his name to seek his way for men, his spirit is 
present to guide them into all truth. So, in study groups and 
local Copec fellowships and in the central committees and groups 
that are working on various problems, we want to build up a 
great body of Christian thought and opinion on the problems of 
corporate life. We want to create a public opinion that will 
look upon every development, whether in national politics, in in- 
ternational relations, in industrial conditions, in education, in art 
or science, from the standpoint of its effect on Christian life. 
Is it not a reflection on the quality of our Christianity that we 
feel something incongruous in the thought of reading our morn- 
ing newspaper with this idea in mind? To remove this in- 
congruity, to restore the harmony of all life, which is the will 
of the Giver of life, is the aim of Copec, and we believe that it 
is not impossible of achievement if we will follow the way re- 
vealed to us by him who came that men might have life, and 
have it more abundantly.” 


And So Forth 

Dr. Eugene Stock attained his ninetieth birthday last week. 
He was secretary of the Church Missionary society as long as 
fifty years ago, and for many years by his pen and by his great 
organizing abilities he did much for that society. Now in a hale 
old age he is living at Bournemouth. . . . The Rev. Dick 
Sheppard reports himself to be better, but quite characteristi- 
cally he laments the fact that he is not allowed yet to write to 
his friends. In the St. Martin’s Review he gives this 
counsel, worth sending across the Atlantic: “I am not greatly 
interested in denominational propaganda; I do not wish to see 
men prowling about seeking whom they may devour in the in- 
terest of their own particular way of thinking; I have no desire 
to hear the orthodox heavily compelling the poor bewildered 
stranger to listen to the incantation of formulae; but I do long 
to know that everywhere simple and humble men of God are 
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standing by ready and eager—if occasion occurs—to tell gladly 
what power and joy the Lord Christ can give to living.” 

Among the lenten preachers no one is attracting more 
attention than Dr. Gore, who is delivering the White lectures 
in St. Paul’s cathedral. Three tests of a religious belief he of- 
fered: First, it must show its power to lift human life to a 
higher level; second, it must be comprehensive, able to recognize 
an action of God and movement of his Spirit which is uni- 
versal; and third, it must claim a higher authority in moral 
spiritual matters than philosophic reflection. He will examine 
in later lectures physical science and historical criticism. Are 
they friends or foes? The popular papers have given 
much space to Lincoln, the man executed for murder this morn- 
ing. He was the son of Trebitsch Lincoln, and rumor has been 
busy with the story of his rush from the continent to see his son. 
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The movement in favor of the abolition of the death-penalty is 
gaining in strength; Mr. Roy Calvert, the secretary of the go. 
ciety which aims at this reform, is putting great enthusiasm 
and energy into his task. In a leading article the 
Church Times asks, “Where Are the Men?” It maintains that 
the splendid loyalty of the women to the church does not com. 
pensate for the absence of their husbands, sons and brothers, 
The article is very frank. Visitors to Anglican churches, the 
writer says, complain that solid instruction is not being given, 
They wish that the preachers would remember that they have 
brains. Priests must remember the English temperament, which 
does not take to sentimentalities. “Solid instruction in the 
foundation of doctrine is what we require. Where this is being 
done, the men respond.” I wonder if this is so? 
Epwarp S8ILLITOo. 


The Book World 


The Journalist as Political Philosopher 


HE BEST THINKING being done on the institutions and 

tendencies of democracies in these days is being done by 
journalists. When one will take that craft seriously, it offers 
superb opportunities for study of the manners in which free 
peoples arrange their political affairs. In the United States, 
nothing now coming from the political science class-rooms has 
a suggestiveness equal to the work of Mr. Walter Lippman. 
And none of our contemporary historians is stimulating the 
study of America as an example in political evolution to the 
degree that is Mr. William Allen White. During the current 
season Mr. White has published two books, CALvin CooLince 
(Macmillan, $2.00) and Some Cycies or Catuay (Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, $1.50). Both are worthy of careful consideration 
by those who are concerned to understand the past, in order 
that they may foresee the future, of this republic. They are 
in some degree deserving emphasis because Mr. White, the 
journalist, allows Mr. White, the political philosopher, to intro- 
duce to us his views with such modesty’ such a deceptive air 
of casualness. We will be the losers if we are deceived by this 
journalistic nonchalance. 

It is hard not to dismiss a book about Calvin Coolidge copy- 
righted in 1925 as a bit of fugitive journalism to be crowded 
quickly between covers, sold while the spotlight remains on its 
subject, and soon to be forgotten. Nor is it likely that there 
is any permanency in store for this volume. It will be bobbing 
up presently in the second-hand book stores, and at no stagger- 
ing price. This is evidently the author’s conception and expec- 
He has written for the moment. The book slides 
easily along, using staccato sentences, drawing a sharp bit of 
portraiture here, flashing an epigram there. It would be easy to 
damn it by calling it engaging. It is engaging; easily written, 
easily read. But there are undertones in it, nonetheless, which 
are too valuable to be missed. These come at the moments when 
the author does a bit of ruminating as to the political phenomena 
which he is describing. And at those moments William Allen 
White, political philosopher, is much more important than his 
subject. 

Briefly, the White portrait of the President may be dismissed 
as the sketch of a man who is the reflection of the period in 
which he has come to the fore. There is a quality of almost 
Calvinistic—no pun is intended—foreordination in the idea which 
Mr. White stresses: “So Calvin Coolidge, sitting tight with the 
other world rulers of his caste and kind, sitting tight along with 
a wilderness of Coolidges in miniature over the land, Coolidge, 
differing only from his European contemporaries as national 
temperaments produce slightly different variants of a common 
type, Coolidge, heaven sent out of the fear in our own hearts, 
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rules us after the ways of our own desires; a political god 
created in our own image.” The book is given to building up 
that figure. 

It cannot be said that Mr. White makes the President attrac- 
tive. He does make him intelligible. His pictures of Senator 
Curtis and Senator Borah, to each of whom he devotes a chap- 
ter, are much sharper, and reveal personalities much more en- 
gaging. The White book will hardly be used as a campaign 
text in 1928, provided there is any 1928. But this portrait of a 
political leader who believes implicitly—‘“mystically” is the 
White adverb—in business prosperity as the supreme good and 
goal of the state is worth pondering. For there és an America 
which, in the author’s phrase, “is democracy functioning in a 
land which would like to be a plutocracy.” At the moment, 
that is the majority America. Anyone who wants to know 
this post-war nation will do well to study the man who, Mr. 
White believes, personifies and gives voice to our present 
dominant desires. 

The second White book is of larger significance. It puts into 
print the Weil lectures on American citizenship which the 
author delivered at the University of North Carolina last year, 
and it reveals the political philosophy at which he has arrived. 
It is abstract philosophy in concrete terms. Mr. White says 
that “an author is not wise who would make men think as he 
thinks. He will be wise if he is content to make them think 
at all.” On that basis he has gone ahead; it is inconceivable 
that he will not accomplish his purpose. 

Mr. White's political philosophy is a good deal like the Ger- 
man theory of recurring cycles which has been regarded with 
such seriousness in Europe. History is to him a succession of 
cycles. There are great cycles and lesser cycles; cycles within 
cycles. The cycle begins when someone, generally in some 
cloistered and unconsidered spot, tosses into the ocean of men’s 
thought the pebble of a new idea. Who tossed out the pebble 
which started what he calls the ancient cycle, the cycle of the 
world of force, Mr. White does not say; perhaps it was Cain 
Startlingly enough, he begins the modern cycle with Elizabeth 
and Mary, sitting together in the hill town of Nazareth, giving 
birth to an idea in the words of the Magnificat. 

Coming down the centuries, he finds John Locke, in his 
“Essay on Human Understanding,” tossing out the pebble which 
starts the cycle in which the struggle for human rights is the 
controlling idea. And then, swinging over into American his- 
tory—all of which, of course, falls within the cycle started by 
Locke—Mr. White detects three smaller cycles which he calls 
the revolutionary, the anti-slavery, and the populist. Each of 
these shows the same general characteristics. There is the birth 
of the fundamental idea in the mind almost lost to history's 
view, then the coming of the agitator, and finally “strong, calm 
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men in a fine, firm manner take charge of the idea, administer it 
in a war or bloodless revolution, and then, at the end of the 
epidemic, when the incendiary idea has infected and so im- 
munized the population, when the people no longer resist the 
innovation in considerable masses—these strong, calm, firm men 
walk over to the parks and climb on pedestals, and turn into 
statues erected by a grateful and infected people.” 

With this as a thesis, Mr. White indulges in a brilliant bit of 
exposition. Starting with the cycle of the American revolution, 
he picks out John Locke as the philosophical forerunner, Sam 
Adams as the agitator, and George Washington as the inheritor. 
In the cycle that swung around the slavery issue the same three 
parts fall to Benjamin Lundy, William Lloyd Garrison, and 
Wendell Phillips—Mr. White centers on Phillips rather than 
Garrison—and Abraham Lincoln. In the populist cycle, his three 
figures are Altgeld, Bryan, and Roosevelt. It is to the agitators 
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Endorsement 


Eprror THE CuristTian CENTURY: 

SIR: At a meeting held March 3, 1926, the church voted to 
commend and endorse a letter in your issue dated March 4, 
headed “From the Quakers of New York,” and, furthermore, 
to offer the cooperation and support of the Richmond Hill Bap- 
tist church in applying the principles and ideals of Christ to 
international problems, with the hope of achieving world peace 
and brotherhood. 


New York City. Aurrep Hartwic, Clerk. 


In Our Midst 


Evrtor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have just returned from the Illinois student volunteer’s 
conference held at Bloomington. I enjoyed the conference very 
much, first, because I came in contact with student volunteers 
from all over the state preparing for “foreign” mission work. 
It was a pleasure to meet and talk with them and I have come 
back convinced that the younger generation of Christian students 
in this country are really serious, liberal and broad-minded, 
and devoted to the cause of Christ in solving the problems of 
racial, industrial and international relationships and conscious 
of the need of Christ in their own lives. 

Secondly, I was glad to hear a few returned missionaries 
from the fields address the conference on mission problems and 
see that some of them have changed their attitude towards 
non-Christian religions as no longer heathen, but conscious that 
God has not left himself without a witness but has at times 
shone clearly upon their path; that they too have a rich spiritual 
heritage and that their highest spiritual aspirations, as they have 
thirsted after the living God, are all fulfilled in Jesus Christ. 
Many of them are changing their outlook of “foreign” mission 
work as no longer territorial but a world christianization process 
and their attitude toward the national churches as the medium 
to express the life, thought, experience, vision and aspirations 
of the people, so that they think of Christianity not as a 
religion whose springs lie in London and New York but whose 
life centers are in the east as well as in the west. 

However, there were some discordant notes now and then 
which jarred on my mind. A missionary from China with years 
of experience back of him was pleased to call, even after my 
Serious objections and vehement protest as a national of India, 
non-Christian countries and people “pagan” and “heathen.” 
This idea is hanging over from old times when it was thought 
that all non-Christian religions were of the devil and are to be 
swept away and replaced by Christianity of the west. I have 
heard the use of this term in many other churches in character- 
izing these non-Christian people exclusively. There is as much 
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that his affections obviously go out. Boston is likely to gasp 
at the parallel which he draws between Wendell Phillips and 
William Jennings Bryan. But it is a plausible parallel, as he 
draws it. And there is a sort of “Q.E.D.” triumph when he 
observes that the three outstanding monuments at the national 
capital are to be those of Washington, Lincoln, and Roosevelt. 

The book closes on a question. Is the populist cycle finished, 
or did the war only halt it temporarily? He does not know, 
although obviously he fears the former. As in his Coolidge book, 
Mr. White has no illusions as to the present devotion of the 
American majority to the paramount rights of man. But if 
this cycle has really closed, then this journalist is ready to fall 
back on his philosophy once more, certain that a new cycle 
must open after men have passed through that period of mental 
and spiritual exhaustion which he thinks the inevitable after- 
math of every important era. It is a book to ponder. 

Paut HuTCHINSON. 
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paganism in the western countries and their civilization, so- 
called Christian, as in these non-Christian countries. Can 
America boast and pride itself as a Christian nation with all 
its racial pride and hatred of other races, industrial strife and 
injustices, pagan cult of mammonism, economic exploitation 
and maladjustments, commercialized vice and crime, lawless- 
ness, Asiatic exclusion act, spread of the creed of militarism, 
and the like? Then why boast over other races and peoples 
and call them heathen? 

Can’t we get away from the idea of racial superiority and 
come to think of mission work as “Christian work” without 
any geographical boundaries, needed as much in the west as in 
the east, and stop thinking of other peoples as heathen. Pagan- 
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ism may be either in the east or west and wherever it is we 
are engaged in the task of the christianization of the individual 
as well as of the social order to establish the democracy of God. 
Chicago. Laut K. SHan. 


Testing the Tester 


Epitror Tue CurisTian CENTURY: 

SIR: In an article in the issue of Feb. 25 on “Our Illiterate 
Students,” “Celsus” makes the following statement. “The proper 
synonyms for these words (nice, transpire, mutual and mad) are 
precise, become known, reciprocal—not common—and de- 
mented.” He clearly implies that the use of these words in any 
other sense is incorrect. If “Celsus” will take the trouble to 
look up the words “nice” and “mad” in the standard diction- 
aries, he will find several other meanings besides those he has 
given. Nice means exact, delicate, delicious, pleasing, etc. Mad 
means insane, angry, furious, unreasonable, etc. 

Berea, Ky. Grorce H. Ferton. 


Propose Student Trip to Russia 


Epitor THe CueistiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: One hundred and fifty million people inhabiting a sixth 
of the globe are carrying out the greatest social experiment of 
the age, yet the rest of the world is kept in comparative ignor- 
ance of the facts. In Europe, labor and student groups have 
initiated attempts to study the Russian experiment. In America, 
with the exception of a few individuals, interest and opinion 
on this question remains hopelessly prejudiced and ludicrously 
unintelligent. The supposedly wide-awake academic group in 
this country contents itself with notions derived from either 
aristocratic refugees or soviet enthusiasts—both these sources 
of opinion are equally biased. 

The authors of this letter feel that some open-minded, first- 
hand consideration of the Russian experiment is a sociological 
necessity in order that the void, which is “the American mind” 
with respect to Russia, may be filled with something more 
substantial than vague myths. From the half million American 
college students in this country we want to get a representative 
group who are interested in forming a student delegation to 
study as intensively as possible through extensive travel and 
contact with the actual facts, conditions in soviet Russia this 
summer. The aim of the delegation is not to make Russians 
out of Americans but rather to give American students an oppor- 
tun‘.y to blaze a trail toward an impartial consideration of this 
great social and economic question. 

Therefore, not want delegates who are necessarily 
convinced that Russia is right, but rather a group of students 
who are awake to the fact that the Russian experiment is of 
profound social significance and who are interested in carrying 
over to a life situation the student point of view and the lab- 
oratory method of investigating a question so much talked of. 
The function of the delegation, as we see it, is a job in pioneer- 
ing—to see whether American youth can use the methods and 
the background they have been “exposed” to in college, when 
confronted with life; to relate the facts of this new social experi- 
ment to the facts of the old order and make a general appraisal 
available to the American student body and the public at large. 
We believe that the time is ripe for such a report and that 
students are the ones to undertake the task because they can 
bring to it the scientific outlook which should result in an 
impartial consideration of the facts, and because they are as 
yet unshackled by family and business affiliations, and are 
therefore free to travel and consider new ideas. If America is 
ever to get a widespread intelligent public opinion on social, 
economic and international questions it is American youth that 
must lead the way. 

This is opportunity to combine an interesting personal ex- 
perience with a significant experiment. An American student 
can only be admitted to Russia as a member of a delegation. 
Questions, criticisms, suggestions and support are requested 


we do 
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from colleges, student groups and individuals throughout the 
country. We are working on a financial plan. Suggestions 
should be made in care of the New Student, 2929 Broadway, 
New York City. CoMMITTEE ON AMERICAN STUDENT 
DELEGATION To Soviet Russia, 


Punctuation and Inner Peace 


Eprror THe CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Because an error in punctuation in my article in your 
issue of March 4 involves a conviction of mine, I should wel- 
come a correction. The “double price” referred to for a cer- 
tain service was 50 cents an hour and the loss of my inner peace, 
The intervening words are parenthetical. 


New York City. Winirrep L. CHappe., 


“Respectfully Submitted” 


Eprtor THe CurRisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: How old is Alva W. Taylor, anyway? His foamings sound 
like some of the stuff we read of away back there before civil war 
times. Seems that every time I see an article in The Christian 
Century by Alva W. Taylor he is harping on the color line. He 
would have made a wonderful waver of the old bloody shirt which 
received a just political funeral a full quarter of a century ago. 
I am not favorable to, nor apologizing for any violations of our 
law whereby certain vicious brutes “got theirs” sooner than the 
law could have handed it to them—and possibly surer. Human 
nature is the same east, west, north and south. Mobs are not un- 
known in any section of our land. And the mere question of color 
does not produce the mob, either in the south, or elsewhere. 

My Bible teaches me that all men are brethren in Christ, but it 
does not teach me that I am to take all men into the bosom of my 
family. Besides why should Alva W. Taylor restrict his argument 
to Negroes? Does he want to ride by and receive into his family 
circle a greasy “wop,” or a Chinese or Japanese of the coolie class? 
Let Alva W. Taylor preach the gospel, but for goodness sake 
protect us from such rantings on race questions as we have had to 
read from his pen recently. 

Presbyterian Church, 

Morganfield, Ky. 


J. Tyzer Davis. 


Taxation and Preparedness 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Came to our city one Colonel G. R. Rarey, head of the Cleve 
land division of the internal revenue department, to address a called 
meeting of the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions clubs and the board of com- 
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merce on the subject, “Taxation as the Government Sees It.” Colonel 
Rarey introduced his address by quoting a statement of General 
Pershing that, had our government spent $200,000,000 annually in 
yeeping prepared, we would not have been involved in the world 
war. Therefore income tax, which was the colonel’s specialty, is 
jue to a state of unpreparedness. And “unless the citizens of this 
country demand that the national defense act of June 1920, be ade- 
qately carried on by congress, you or your children will again be 
saying just such high taxes as a result of just such unpreparedness, 
for there will be conflict as long as there is such a thing as human 
xsire.” The colonel and General Pershing evidently differ. Persh- 
ing says preparedness prevents wars; Rarey says be prepared for 
war because war will come. Thus an address on taxation became a 
plea for preparedness and was so headlined in the newspapers. 
Lima, O. E. Bruce Jacoss. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for April 4. Lesson text: John 20:24-29; 21:15-17. 


The Significance of Easter 


OT without danger is the modern celebration of Easter. 

There are signs that it is developing into a high church 
day, much resembling a “Feast day,” such as one might witness 
in Spain or Italy. Crowds attend the Easter services, particularly 
those churches which boast elaborate architecture, beautiful 
music or rhetorical preachers. It is the culmination of Lent, 
the day prior to social release, and many who rarely go to church 
celebrate Easter. It is a day for new hats and gowns, for 
fashion parades down the avenues and board-walks, in short, a 
religious holiday. Campaigns for new members end with Easter, 
and, right boastfully, we chronicle the large additions to the 
membership of our churches. Display, wealth, fashion, rhetoric, 
music, success, crowds, formality, religious festival and national 
holiday thus characterize the day of Christ’s resurrection. 

No one could wish such an all-important day to pass without 
proper attention, but one could wish that deeper and truer 
simplicity might mark that attention. One can but wonder how 
“The Gentleman from Galilee” would view it all today. Would 
he recognize his beautiful and simple religion in the rich churches, 
the proud crowds, the formalities of a modern Easter? One 
wonders—that is all. I know a plain and kindly man, of high 
education, who has lost his interest in what he calls “institution- 
alized religion.” He loves Jesus; he tries to follow him; his 
personal life is above suspicion; he is a deep thinker, but he 
itels that the church has become a shell, a rigid form, a con- 
ventionalized institution. There is point to his argument; there 
isa danger in our present-day tendency. We, who love the 
church, and devote our lives to it, see this danger and seek 
to correct the evil trend. 

Easter holds one tremendous value—it is the resurrection day. 
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He who misses or dodges that fact destroys its worth. Easter 
lifts us from the dull earth and sings the glory of immortality. 
Easter speaks out, in no uncertain terms, about the persistence 
of personality: “Because I live, ye shall live also.” There are 
many lovely things that may be said about Easter, but this is 
the heart of the whole celebration. If a man should come from 
Mars and, while watching the celebration, should turn and ask, 
“What are your people trying to do?” the true answer would 
have to be, “They are celebrating their firm faith in the per- 
sistence of personality.” 

I confess that I am not at all interested in a “bodily resurrec- 
tion.” Who wants his body back? I have been asking some 
of my “fundamentalist” friends about this. (I have some de- 
lightful “fundamentalist” friends.) I find that they do not be- 
lieve in the resurrection of a fleshly body any more than I do. 
They use the term, meaning the preservation of identity. They 
are no more interested in “flesh” than I am but they fear to 
give up the old, familiar phrase. What we all mean is that 
Jesus died on the cross and that he lives now. Moreover, we 
believe that since he has triumphed over death, we shall do the 
same thing. “Because I live ye shall live also.” Our faith is 
that, when our relatives and friends are laid in the grave, their 
spiritual selves go marching on into eternity and that after 
death we shall know them and live with them. This is a grand 
conviction; it takes the sting out of death; it makes it possible 
for us to smile through our tears; it comforts our sad hearts 
in the hours of bereavement; it gives dignity to life; it causes 
us to live like gods. I hear men saying that immortality means 
nothing to them; but such men are usually happy and pros- 
perous men, living in luxury. I heard the president of a great 
Pittsburgh company say: “I am not interested in immortality and 
this fact has no influence upon my morality; I am just as good 
as I would be if I believed in it.” I admire that frank state- 
ment, but it seems to me to greatly lower the dignity of exist- 
ence. I am convinced that the majority of us need the doctrine 
of immortality to cheer us on our way. Without it, the universe 
would seem a desolate place. I do not think that I would re- 
lapse into sin, but one mighty incentive to goodness would be 
removed. I need the Everlasting arms beneath me and the 
Everlasting “Yea” overhead. 

I am making a fresh study of the gospels, and do you know 
Jesus impresses me with his great joyousness in living. There 
is something spring-like, thrilling, youthful about him. There 
is a touch of the Grecian delight in life. No wonder youth 
responds to him; he is the lover of the “abundant life.” He 
seems to be saying on every page: “God is love; all men are 
your brothers; life is good.” Add to these ideas his conception 
of “the persistence of personality” after death, and you have the 
one fascinating and satisfying Teacher of all history. I follow 

Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Knudson New Dean of 
Boston Seminary 

Prof. Albert C. Knudson has been 
elected dean of the school of theology of 
toston university. Dr. Knudson succeeds 
Dr. James A. Becbe, who becomes presi- 
dent of Allegheny college, Meadville, Pa. 
Although only 53 years of age, Dr. Knud- 
son is the senior member of the Boston 
faculty. For many years he held the chair 
of old testament, but 1921 he has 
been professor of systematic theology. His 
writings, particularly in the field of old 
testament interpretation, have had a wide 
sale 


since 


President Congratulates 
Dr. Cadman 


Among the multitude of messages re- 
ceived by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman at the 
celebration of his 25th anniversary as pas- 
tor of Central Congregational church, 
Brooklyn, there was a letter from Presi- 
dent Coolidge. Among other things the 
President said, “Your sturdy Christianity, 
broadminded, tolerant analysis of 
and attitude toward the problems of the 
individual and of 


your 


general have 
nda beneficent influ 
ence. That influence has been felt far be 
yond the 


the confines of 


society in 
been an inspiration a 
bounds of your pulpit, beyond 
your city. May you 
to be an and exponent 
vital forces in religion.” At the 
same time Dr. Cadman 
with a purse of $25,000 


long 
continue 
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was presented 


Veteran Edinburgh 
Pastor Knighted 

Dr Andrew Wallace 
esigned the 1 
Edinburgh, 
a knight of the royal order 
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Madras Council Endorses 
Ultimate Prohibition 


ry India has 

action of the 

s in the adopt- 

it policy 
places selling liquor with a 
prohibition at the 
\s originally 


reduction in 


end of 
introduced 

the motion called for a 
* government announcing 
as its immediate goal. 
from British 
the old plea of loss 

in the minority, this 

idministrative opposition proved 


secure the 


nh came 


strong 


enough eventually to com- 


promise finally voted. 


New Zealand Presbyterians Move 
Toward Ritual 

Reports from New Zealand state that 
the general assembly of the Presbyterian 
church in that commonwealth hag ap- 
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proved the use of a service book and ordi- 
nal by its ministers. This is another ex- 
ample of the modern trend toward the 
adoption of a liturgy in many parts of 
protestantism. 


Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
Hold Joint Mission 

St. Paul’s Episcopal and the First 
Presbyterian churches of Augusta, Ga., 
held a cooperative mission during the first 
two weeks of Lent. The services opened 
in the Episcopal church with the rector of 
St. Paul's, Rev. J. A. Schaad, preaching. 
In the second week the services were held 
in the Presbyterian church with the Pres- 
byterian pastor, Rev. Frank C. Morgan, 
in the pulpit. 


Another Baptist Barred from 
Presbyterian Pulpit 

The presbytery of Newark, N. J., on 
March 10 voted to reconsider its previous 
action admitting Rev. Lester H. Clee to 
its membership. Mr. Clee, who was for- 
merly pastor of the First Baptist church 
of Rutherford, N. J., had been called to 


the pulpit of the Second Presbyterian 


church of Newark, and was already 
preaching there. On his initial examina. 
tion before the committee of the pres. 
bytery he was voted in, the committee 
vote being confirmed by the presbytery 
Later, protest by a minority automatically 
held up Mr. Clee’s installation. Mr. Clee 
then offered to withdraw, but the pres. 
bytery took affirmative action by refusing 
him permission to continue in the Newark 
pulpit. The point on which exception was 
taken to the admission of the Baptist 
pastor to the Presbyterian ministry, was 
his failure to affirm a positive belief ip 
the virgin birth and several new testament 
miracles. 


Gives Free Florida Home 
To Old Ministers 

Mr. James C. Penney, noted chain-store 
owner, has given $500,000 for the erection 
of an apartment in Green Cove Springs, 
Fla., which will provide private house- 
keeping rooms for 100 veteran ministers 
The ministers are to be chosen by the 
James C. Penney foundation from the 
protestant evangelical congregations of 
the country regardless of creed. The en- 


Reports Baptist Amendment Illegal 


HE LAW COMMITTEE of the 

northern Baptist convention is report- 
ing to the coming session at Washington 
that the proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution of the convention is illegal. A 
minority report will be submitted uphold- 
ing the legality of the amendment. The 
amendment under question adds to article 
1 of the by-laws of the convention a new 
section, which would read: “A Baptist 
church, as defined for the purposes of 
these by-laws, is one accepting the new 
testament as its guide and composed only 
of baptized believers, baptism 
immersion.” 


being by 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE 


The law committee was asked by the 
onvention to report on four items: 

“1. Whether the amendment to the 
convention by-laws, article I, section 2, 
as proposed is so in conflict with either 
the convention declaration or the act of 
incorporation as to render it inoperative. 

“2. Whether the notice is still in the 
hands of the proponents and whether 
igners can withdraw their signatures. 

“3. To what extent, if any, the pro- 
posed amendment can be amended from 
the floor of the convention. 

“4. The effect of the adoption of the 
proposed amendment on the merger con- 
tracts and agreements with the Free 
Baptists.” 

In considering the first, and all-impor- 
tant question, the committee holds that 
the adoption of the amendment would be 
in conflict with the “declaration” on 
which the convention was founded, as 
well as its act of incorporation. This, it 
maintains, would make the amendment 
inoperative. The declaration in question 


reads: “The northern Baptist convention 
declares its belief in the independence of 
the local church, and in the purely ad- 
visory nature of all denominational or- 
ganizations composed of representatives 
of churches. It believes also that, in view 
of the growth of the Baptist denomination 
and its extension throughout our country 
there is need for an organization to serve 
the common interests of the entire denom- 
ination as State and district organizations 
serve their respective constituencies.” 


FREE BAPTISTS 


To the second question, the committee 
holds that names can be no longer with- 
drawn from the proposal, since it is no 
longer in the hands of its proponents. 
The convention is referred to Robert's 
rules of order for an answer to the third 
question. The fourth question raises 4 
more difficult question. The committee 
rules on it thus: “The adoption of the 
proposed by-law, if it be effective, will 
immediately deprive the Free Baptists of 
the vested rights they have acquired by 
the amalgamation of the two denomuna- 
tions including their rights to preserve 
some control over, by virtue of being 
members of the organization, the funds 
turned over by them pursuant to the umion 
of the two denominations. The commit 
tee is of the opinion that the proposed 
by-law disturbs the vested rights of the 
Free Baptists.” “a 

The majority report is signed by George 
A. Chritton, Joseph E. Sagebeer, Charles 
F. Remy, Lindley M. Webb, and Augustus 
L. Abbott, chairman. The minority t 
port is signed only by A. P. Barker. It 
agrees with the majority on points two 
and three, but disagrees on one and foer. 
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tire project will be administered without 
any charges whatever to its beneficiaries. 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling of the Marble Col- 
legiate church, New York city, is the head 
of the foundation entrusted with the re- 
eonsibility of selecting the ministers who 
«ill benefit by this gift. 


Would Protect Presbyterians 
From Unauthorized Utterances 

The presbytery of Brooklyn-Nassau is 
ending an overture to the approaching 
general assembly of the Presbyterian 
church which is said to be designed to 
orotect that church from being committed 
by utterances of religious bodies which 
the Presbyterian church does not itself 
facially authorize. The text of the over- 
ture is: “To disclaim responsibility by the 
Presbyterian church for any public utter- 
ance by any national or international asso- 
ciation in whose activities the Presbyterian 
general assembly shares without such 
utterance having been approved by the 
assembly or by the general council of the 
assembly.” The relation of this proposal 
to recent statements of the federal council 
s obvious. 


China Bishop Faces 
Slow Recovery 

Word has appeared previously in these 
lumns of the serious nature of the op- 
erations undergone at the Mayo clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., by Bishop L. J. Birney 
fthe Methodist church. Bishop Birney 
s now recuperating at the home of his 
brother in Massillon, O. It is said that 
is condition is such that he has had to 
give up all hope of an early return to ac- 
tive work. Bishop Birney is in charge of 
the work of the Methodist church in cen- 
tral China. His episcopal residence is at 
Shanghai. 


Church Army to Return 
To America 


The church army, a group of lay evan- 
gelists recruited from the church of Eng- 
land, is to conduct another preaching 
mission in this country this summer. Last 
year a company of members of this band 
traveled on foot from New York to Bos- 
ton, holding services along the way. This 
year the tour will extend from Washing- 
ton to Buffalo. It is expected that for at 
least a part of the journey the evangelists 
will be led by the founder of the church 
army, Prebendary Carlile of St. Paul’s 
cathedral, London. 


Minister Opposes Church 
Member for Mayoralty 


A curious situation has arisen in St. 
Paul, Minn., where the Rev. Howard Y. 
Williams is running against Mr. Frank 
- Powers and Mr. L. C. Hodgson for 
mayor. Mr. Powers is chairman of the 
board of the Peoples Congregational 
church, of which the Rev. Mr. Williams 
'$ pastor. The three candidates enter a 
Primary from which the two leaders will 
‘merge as opponents in ihe final election 
to be held next May. 


Dr. Calkins, Not Dr. Orchard, 

Yale Lecturer This Yoar 

_ The statement printed recently in these 
‘olumns that Dr. W. E. Orchard, of Lon- 
‘on, would deliver the Lyman Beecher 
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lectures at Yale this year proves to have 
been mistaken. The lectures will be given 
by Dr. Raymond Calkins, of Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Oppose Military Drill 
In Nebraska 

A committee has been formed to secure 
a referendum vote in the state of Nebraska 
on the question as to whether compulsory 
military training shall be continued in 
the state university. The issue came to 
a head at the Baptist state convention at 
which delegates unanimously passed a 
resolution asking that the compulsory fea- 
ture of military training in the state 
university and the other colleges of Ne- 
braska be abandoned, and that there be 





no military training of any kind in high 
schools. The committee of 100 now 
formed to agitate the issue has as its 
president Rev. Harry Huntington, Meth- 
odist student-pastor at the state university. 


Leading Lutheran 
Theologian Dead 

Dr. John A. Singmaster, president of 
the Lutheran theological seminary at 
Gettysburg, Pa., died on Feb. 27. Dr. 
Singmaster was one of the most influential 
clergymen in the United Lutheran church 
He was a member of many important 
committees and boards and bore a prom 
inent part in the negotiations by which 
the United Lutheran church was brought 
into existence. Among the children surviv- 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN 
BERTRAM NEWMAN 
An introduction to the life and 


writings of the great Victorian 
by a new critic of first rank. $2.00. 
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JOHN WALLACE SUTER 
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The most beautiful biography 
of recent years. Illustrated. $3.00 


INTERCHURCH GOVERN- 
MENT 
CLARENCE R. ATHEARN 
The first fearless and exhaust- 
ive treatment of interchurch fed- 
eration problems. $3.00 


THE APOSTOLIC 
MESSAGE 
A Historical Inquiry 
BENJAMIN W. BACON 
A great work that aims at 
more exact understanding of the 


meaning of the New Testament 
writers. Price $3.50 


SHALL WE HAVEA 
CREED? 
E. HERSHEY 8SNEATH 
A clearer vision of the great 
end of Christianity. Formulates 
a creed to which all Christianity 
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WHY I AM A SPIRITUAL VAGABOND 
THOMAS L. MASSON 


A humorist who is dead in earnest about this business of 
living makes an independent venture into religion and discovers 
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CHARLES R. BROWN 


Deon, Divinity School 
‘ale University 


Character studies of great 
Biblical written in 
terms of today and viewed in 
the light of our own daily 
contacts. Price $2.00 


leaders, 


WHO’S WHO OF THE 
OXFORD MOVEMENT 
SIR BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE, 
F.R.S. 
Author of “The Church 
and Science,” etc. 

A brief history of the great 
religious epoch, and a direc- 
tory of the personages con- 
cerned, by the famous British 


author and scientist. 
Price $2.00 
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A great historical work that 
revolutionizes the history of the 
Reformation and of late medi- 
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ing him is one daughter, Elsie Singmaster, 
who is known widely as a writer of stories 
dealing with life among the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. 


Begins New Pastorate 
In Chicago 

Rev. W. A. Morgan began his work as 
minister of the New First Congregational 
church, Chicago, on March 1. Since 1917 
Mr. Morgan had been pastor of Mt. 
Pleasant church, Washington, D. C. As 
a pastor in Washington, he served as a 
teacher of homiletics and theology at 
Howard university, chairman of the com- 
mittee on comity and polity of the Wash- 
ington federation of churches and presi- 
dent of the pastors’ federation. 


“Samantha Allen’s 
Wife” Dies 

At the age of 80, Miss Marietta Holley 
died on her farm near Pierrepont, N. Y., 
March 1. There time when the 
books written by Miss Holley under the 
nom de plume of “Samantha Allen’s Wife” 
had almost as wide a sale as is now the 
portion of Harold Bell Wright. Miss 
Holley, using a down-east dialect, satirized 
with great effect conditions in the 
churches and in society at large during 
the period of the Philadelphia exposition 
of 1876, and for several years after. 


Ashby Jones Goes 
To St. Louis 

Dr. M. Ashby Jones, who has had such 
a distinguished ministry at the Ponce de 
Leon avenue Baptist church, Atlanta, Ga., 
will become pastor of the Second Baptist 
church, St. Louis, on April 1. Dr. Jones 
will succeed Dr. William C. Bitting who, 
for years, held a position of remarkable 
influence in the life of the Missouri city. 


was a 


Billy Sunday Gathers Thousands 
At Binghampton 

Billy Sunday closed an _ evangelistic 
campaign at Binghamton on Feb. 21. The 
attendance during the seven weeks of the 
meetings was estimated at more than 
600,000. Almost 14,000 cards were signed 
and it is reported that the churches will 
gain heavily in membership. Reports from 
Binghamton indicate that the campaign 
was more nearly like the Billy Sunday 
meetings of ten or fifteen years ago than 
any held by the famous evangelist since 
the war. 


Church Financing as It 

Generally Isn’t 

As is now known throughout the coun- 
try, Park avenue Baptist church, New 
York city, is building a 

which Dr. Harry Emerson 
carry on his ministry. The trustees of 
the church announce that they expect to 
realize $750,000 from the sale of the pres- 
ent building. The rest of the cost of their 
new enterprise will be 
following manner: “The proceeds of the 
sale will be put into the new building and 
a sum equal to this has been pledged by 
a member of the church, and while no 
general canvass will be made for contribu- 
tions, some members have already vol- 
unteered to make additional gifts. Certain 
features of the church it is expected will 
also be financed by members as definite 
memorials. If still further sums are re- 


new edifice in 


Fosdick will 


defrayed in the 
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quired to carry out the plans, a small 
group of our members have already agreed 
to guarantee such further financing.” 


Jewish Teacher Lectures 
In Christian Seminary 

Prof. Samuel S. Cohon of the Hebrew 
union college, Cincinnati, O., recently 
gave a course of three lectures on “What 
Is Judaism?” before the students at Gar- 
rett biblical institute, Evanston, Ill. Prof. 
Cohon dealt with the “National and Uni- 
versal Aspects of Judaism,” “The Place of 
Faith and Reason in Judaism,” and “The 
Principles of Judaism.” He declared that 
modern Judaism is not a proselytizing 
faith “As in the first century of the 
Christian era, Christianity made a tri- 
umphal march through Europe with the 
Jewish ten commandments in one hand 
and the cross in the other hand,” he 
said, “so today Christians and Jews must 
work together to eradicate the plague 
spots in civilization. The Jewish and 
Christian educational ideal is the same— 
to sanctify all of life.” Prof. Cohon 
named as the five points of emphasis in 
reformed Judaism, ethical monotheism, a 
belief in the advent of a messianic era, 
progressive revelation, the paramount 
importance of the ethical life of man, and 
the approach to God through prayer. His 
lectures are the first to be given under 
an arrangement between Garrett and the 
Hebrew seminary whereby the two 
schools are to exchange professors once 
a year. A member of Garrett faculty 
will lecture in Cincinnati next month on 
“Present Tendencies in the Christian 
Faith.” 


Ohio Students to Hold 
Annual Council 


Students representing the young men 
and young women’s Christian associations 
and student volunteer unions of the various 
colleges of Ohio will hold their annual 
conference at Otterbein college, Wester- 
ville, O., April 9-11. Six commissions 
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will study problems in connection with 
religious life of students, while public aq. 
dresses will be made by Dr. Bruce Curry 
Dr. Harry F. Ward, Mr. Francis Miller 
and Dean Irma Voight. 


Favor Cooperation Between 
Church and Theatre 

The perennial agitation for closer rela. 
tions between the church and the theatre 
has recently led to a banquet held in New 
York city and attended by clerical ang 
theatrical leaders. Several prominent play. 
wrights, editors and ministers gave ex. 
pression to a hope that the church could 
do something to provide adequate sup- 
port for clean plays. As a result of the 
gathering, a committee was formed of 
which Rev. George R. Andrews, chairman 
of the committee of religious and educa- 
tional drama of the federal council of 
churches, was made the head. Other 
members of the committee are Dr, S. 
Parkes Cadman, Rev. Samuel M. Cavert. 
Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Mrs. 
Charles Dana Gibson, Frank Gilmore, 
John Golden, Will H. Hays, Otto Kahn, 
Dr. Charles S. McFarland, Dr. John A. 
Marquis, Carl F. Milliken, Channing Pol- 
lock, Felix M. Warburg and Prof. Luther 
A. Weigle. 


New York Ministers 
Stand by Dry Law 


Two hundred protestant clergymen of 
New York city, together with a few 
Roman Catholic priests and Hebrew rab- 
bis, met on March 10 under the auspices 
of the citizen’s committee of one thow- 
sand and vigorously opposed any modif- 
cation of the existing prohibition laws in this 
country. Dr. W. Russell Bowie, of Grace 
Episcopal church, who made the principal 
address, said that “prohibition is the 
wrong word to use in connection with the 
18th amendment. It should be known,” 
said Dr. Bowie, “as the emancipation act 
—it has emancipated not only the indi- 
vidual who used to drink, but it has eman- 
cipated the country from the slavery of a 
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kept separate. 


A Challenging Book on This Controversial Subject 


THE SURVIVAL VALUE 
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By JOHN MOFFATT MECKLIN, Pu. D. 


Professor of Sociology at Dertmouth College, 
Author of “An Introduction to Social Ethics,” etc. 


Taking the topical challenge of Fundamentalism as a starting-point, Pro- 
fessor Mecklin develops a theme of vital concern to all who are struggling 
with a consciousness of the apparent incompatibility of science and religion. 
His argument is that this apparent incompatibility results from a confusion 
of the respective spheres of these two things, and he urges that they be 
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cordid, commercial traffic in weakness. I 
1, not believe for a minute the registered 
e aaien of the great body of American 
seople is to be defeated by any combina- 
san of sordid bootleggers with a group 
if selfish or self-indulgent individuals.” 

he ministers adopted resolutions not 
nly endorsing the retention of the na- 


onal laws, but calling upon New York 
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for the enactment of a state enforcement 
law. 


Mission Boards Decide on 
Mexico Policy 

A group of the protestant missionary 
boards responsible for work in Mexico 
has agreed on a statement of policies 
which may be taken as official, so far as 


Colored Churches Will Shun Birmingham 


rENSE RESENTMENT has broken 
in various colored denominations 
plans for the quadrennial 

ion of the international council of 
ious education, scheduled to open in 
Ala., April 12. Sunday 


ol officials of the African Methodist 
copal church, 
h 


the Colored Methodist 
surch, and the African Methodist Epis- 
pal Zion church have already declared 
the withdrawal of those churches from all 
articipation in the convention. The 
trouble arises out of the action of the com- 
mittee in charge of the conv ention in pro- 


red de legates. This was done, it is said, 

conform with a city ordinance requir- 
ng segregation between the races at meet- 
ngs held in the city auditorium. 


PROGRAM NOT CHRISTIAN 


white protestantism in America 

untenances segregation in the conven- 

tion,” said James W. Eichelberger, Jr., di- 

rector of the religious education depart- 

ment of the African Methodist Episcopal 

Zion church, “then what message has it 

for the heathen world? Segregation is 

ristian nor democratic. The 

the Birmingham meeting is 

together Christian Citizenship.’ 

that such a program may be 

iris is a travesty on the Christian 
religion.” 

The storm over the treatment of colored 
lelegates to the Birmingham gathering 

n up with a suddenness that 

» tense is the feeling in Negro 

today. The action of the city 

of Birmingham is said to have 

been taken since the first of March, and 
he agreement of the local committee to 
its plans to the city council’s de- 
nd for segregation is, therefore, a re- 
latter. But three Negro churches 
lready withdrawn, and it looks as 

he entire Negro constituency may 

) consider itself insulted, and fol- 

w the example of the three Methodist 

dies. The issue thus raised is said to 
%¢ proving an embarrassing one for Presi- 
sent Coolidge, who had. agreed to make 
t pening address of the convention. 

ndicative of the state of mind 

‘\egro church members, this edi- 
irom the Star of Zion, weekly pub- 
y the African Methodist Episcopal 

n church, is of interest: 

“The companions of Christ and leaders 
a his kingdom should have rejected the 
‘cgregation of Christians as incompatible 
with the teachings of him in whose name 
hey meet, for it is not written that Jesus 
ever sac Tificed a principle to accommodate 
‘Prejudice. For nearly one hundred and 
turty years, the A. M. E. Zion church has 


protested against proscription and segre- 
gation in any form. Its first organized 
protest was registered in New York city 
in 1796. However much we may miss by 
our failure to attend this convention, we 
cannot violate our history and traditions; 
we cannot sacrifice nor surrender our 
principles. What we did in 1796 we will 
do in 1926. We will not consent to segre- 
gation, nor have aught to do with the con- 
vention. 

“We are puzzled to know by what au- 
thority any person or persons, committee 
or committees of or acting for the inter- 
national council should presume to pro- 
ceed with arrangements for the quadren- 
nial convention when such person or per- 
sons, committee or committees discovered 
that by ordinance, or custom, or tradition, 
or agreement the representatives of any 
cooperating denomination or state council 
shall be prohibited from exercising the 
rights and privileges of a member of the 
convention in violation of the practices 
and the expressed action of the executive 
committee? 

“Have Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Ohio and the other states 
where for years Negroes have shown an 
abiding loyalty to the state association 
(now council) bowed to race discrimina- 
tion, segregation and intolerance, or will 
they sidestep it by sending all white dele- 
gates? 

THE PLACE OF NEGRO BISHOPS 

“Should Bishop Robert E. Jones, or 
sishop M. W. Clair of the Methodist 
Episcopal church be named in the quota 
to represent their denomination, they 
would stay in a ‘Negro’s place,’ while 
their white colleagues sit on the platform. 
Bishop McDowell, it is reported, is to be 
one of the speakers. Should Bishop 
George C. Clement, chairman of the com- 
mission on church and race relations of 
the federal council of churches, attend the 
international convention he would be 
forced to sit in a ‘Negro’s place.’ Should 
Bishop L. W. Kyles, trustee-at-large of 
the united society of Christian Endeavor, 
who is the first colored man to be thus 
honored since the death of Booker T. 
Washington—and Washington was the 
first of the race to get this recognition— 
attend the Birmingham convention his 
place would be a ‘Negro’s place.’ 

“The Congregational church refused to 
hold a banquet in Washington because 
their Negro members could not be pro- 
vided for. They adopted a lofty social 
creed expressive of racial brotherhood. 
What will be the reaction of their Sunday 
school agency to race discrimination in 
the international convention at Birming- 
ham?” 


TURY 
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See beautiful Montreal, quaint 
Quebec, and the mighty St. 
Lawrence on your way to 
Europe. Cut your travel on the 
open sea to only four days. In 
every way you get more, see 
more, spend less, when you book 
passage on one of the popular 
‘Empresses” or Mono-class (one 
class) steamships of oe Cana- 
dian peas, Siese ieee a 
speedy, and splendi P 
boats afford every he ity for 
your safety, comfort and enjoy- 
ment en route. Frequent sailings 
to the principal European ports. 


From Vancouver 


“te ORIENT 


Four Giant Canadian Pacific 
Empresses offer quick passage 
to the hiee-~sele 10 days to 
Japan, then China and Manila. 
The largest, fastest, steamships 
on the Pacific—with unsurpassed 
cuisine and service. Whether 
you book as a ist, and or 3rd 
cabin passenger, your journey 
will be a happy, joyful, interest- 
ing experience. Sailings are 
fortnightly from Vancouver. 





Winter Cruises 


Let us help you with that Cruise you are 
planning next winter. Ask about 
Canadian Pacific Winter Cruises from 
New York. 

Dec. 2, Round the World, Empress of 
Scotland. 

Feb. 12, 1927, Mediterranean Cruise, 
Empress of France. 

Jan. 26 and Feb. 28, 1927, West Indies 
Cruises, Montroyal 





Further information from local 
steamship agents, or 


R. S. ELWORTHY, Steamship General Agent 
Telephone Wabash 1904 
71 E. Jackson Bivwd. Chicago, Il. 
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Books of Sermon Talks 


WEEK DAY SERMONS IN KING’S CHAPEL 

By euch men os Bishep W. F. Anderson, Dean C. R 
Brown, Prinsipal L. P. Jacks, Dr. Peter Ainshe, Bishop 
F. J. MeConnall, ote., ete. 

These sermons were delivered to week-day congre- 
Gations from the oldest pulpit in the United States by 
some of the country’s ablest preachers, of various 
denominations, and by two visiters from Canada and 
Great Britain. Congregations which gathered at noon 
in « downtown church on one of Boston's busiest 
corners, returned day after day for several months to 
hear messages of this kind delivered. (81.78). 


THE JUST WEIGHT 
By Bishop F. J. McConnell. 


Ina « compass of less than’2300 pages there are gath- 
ered here 31 expositions ef scripture, which the bishop 
first used as addressee in college chapels. (81.00). 


WHAT IS YOUR NAME? 
By Charlies R. Brown. (81.50). 
YALE TALKS 
By Charles R. Brown. (81.35). 
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, protestant interests in that land are con- 


cerned. This statement says: “This con- 
ference recommends to the various boards 
of missions having work in Mexico that 
they make no representation at this time 
as to the status of the foreign missionaries 
in Mexico to the governments of Mexico 
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and the United States. We feel it to be 
highly important that all foreign mis. 
sionaries in Mexico observe the spirit of 
the organic law regarding the exercise of 
ministerial functions, and that in all cop. 
crete situations they should exercise much 
prudence. We express the hope that 


Week-Day Religious Training Debated 


HE PROPOSAL to allow children 

from the public schools to attend 
classes in religious education on “released 
proved one of the hot spots of the 
California congress of religious education 
held recently in San Francisco. While 
the congress, true to its purpose, did not 
advocate any particular measures or legis- 
lation, the mere mention of the plan for 
week-day religious education which is now 
being pushed by some influential groups 
proved enough to cause one Jewish rabbi 
to withdraw from the gathering. 

The whole congress was in the nature 
of a forum. An attempt was made to se- 
cure the participation of all the religious 
groups in California, but the Roman Cath- 
olics held out, and the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists also refused to cooperate. All 
other important groups, including the 
were represented. The call to the 
congress said: “The recent alarming in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency, the flaunt- 
ing disrespect for law, the challenge of 
conventions of marriage, society, even of 
morality itself, and the acuteness of inter- 
national relations, plead for religious edu- 
cation. Wiser measures will furnish 
elements of truth, of motive, of 
social consciousness, of moral dynamic— 
of God himself. The trend for ten years 
has brought us to a crisis imperiling our 
people and our civilization.” 


time” 


Jews, 


needed 


INTEREST KEEN 


From the opening session the attend- 
ance and interest grew. San Francisco 
papers gave the congress such attention 
as they have never been known to give a 
gathering of the kind. Under 
1¢ influence of the high order of discus- 
ions, religious education was quickly 
brought from the back eddies into the 
stream of the consciousness of 
leaders and of the public gener- 
ally. There was a noticeable absence of 
pettiness from the discussions, and be- 
cause of the practical nature of the sub- 
jects there was little room for the purely 
icademic. At no time was the interest al- 
lowed to run up a blind alley of minutiae 
wr technique. Religious education in its 
relation to law enforcement, moral sanc- 
tions, national and international relation- 
slips, business integrity, and its place in 
home, school and church proved to be the 

‘SUBIUJOJ LY 0} JS9Ja}ZUI JO ssiazQeEW 

Pertinent questions were raised. “What 
is the religion we desire to teach?” sev- 
eral speakers inquired. “Shall we inte- 
grate the religious element into our public 
educational processes?” “Are there un- 
used opportunities for character building 
in our public school system?” “If so, will 
these be sufficient for the tasks we have in 
hand?” It can be seen how the discus- 
sion of week-day religious education on 
time” grew out of such ques- 
tions as these. It was after one speaker 


r 


' 
elgious 

+} 
I 


main 
church 


“released 


had given an historical sketch of this de. 
velopment that the rabbi already mep. 
tioned, apparently fearing that the cop. 
gress was about to be used to promote a 
method of which he disapproved, with- 
drew. However, this same rabbi had al- 
ready had the opportunity, in an address 
which he delivered, to state his opposi- 
tion to this proposal as forcibly as he 
could. 

An incident such as this raises ques- 
tions of the utmost significance. Is there 
a common ground between the great re- 
ligious bodies? If there is, how is it to 
be delineated? If a common ground can- 
not be found, will religious intolerance in- 
crease or decrease in this country? Sin- 
cere efforts have been made in California 
to bring all elements together, but with 
only indifferent success. 


FINDINGS 


Among the findings adopted by the con- 
gress were these: 

“Believing that education has to do 
with the whole of life, we feel it untrue 
to say that ‘the whole child goes to school’ 
when such vital values as the religious 
are omitted from his educational pro- 
gram. Accordingly we are convinced that 
religious education must be given an as- 
sured place in the potential educational 
plan of every American boy and girl. To 
this end there must be found means of 
cordial cooperation between religious 
bodies and public school. The forms of 
this cooperation are yet to be worked out. 
We feel, however, that they will be in 
spirit and common purpose rather than 
organic. The injection of sectarian dis- 
sension within the public school on the 
one hand, or the touch of political power 
on the church, are equally to be deplored 
and must be guarded against with the 
utmost care. 

“In view of serious defects in previous 
plans, we urge that in addressing itself 
anew to this task organized religion 
should strive for more time, better organ- 
ized materials, trained teachers, more ade- 
quate financial support, and, above all, a 
more thorough understanding of the real 
meaning of education. 

“The home is basic to all planning for 
child training. It must cooperate with all 
educational agencies and complete their 
work. The responsibilities of parents cat- 
not be evaded and complete success cam 
be hoped for only when the home resumes 
its ancient function of religious training. 
As leaders, we should seek to lay this 
burden upon the hearts of parents and to 
give them assistance in preparation and 
method.” 

It is planned to make the congress 20 
annual event. With such a start as has 
been made this year, it should soon de 
velop into a gathering of unusual im- 
portance. Jesse L. Corey. 
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these missionaries may discover ways and 
means by which, within the constitutional 
provisions, they may be able to continue 
forwarding the interests of the evangel- 
al movement in Mexico. Regarding 
yurch property, it was suggested that 
the boards might take up with the Mex- 
can government the question of accepting 
title to said templos, as an expression of 
yr good-will and with a view to freeing 
them from taxation and guarantecing 
them to the local congregations for church 
grvices. Regarding school property it 
was recommended that the committee on 
cooperation in Latin America be requested 
to direct its committee in Mexico to study 
and report upon the problem of the 
proper manner of holding such properties 
under the provision of the constitution 
f 1917.” 
Baptist Leader Falls 
Dead in Chicago 

Dr. John Y. Aitchison, for some time 
general director of the board of promo- 
tion of the northern Baptist convention, 
lied suddenly in Chicago on March 15. 
Dr. Aitchison was on his way to his 
fice at the University of Chicago when 


De Pauw Excuses 


EPAUW UNIVERSITY, Methodist 

institution at Greencastle, Ind., has 
compulsory military training in the first 
two years of its course. Acting on sug- 
gestions made by students, the faculty has 
now made arrangements whereby any stu- 
dent with conscientious objections to such 
training may be excused from drill. In 
ourse of time it is expected that the train- 
ng will be put on an entirely elective 
basis. The whole process by which this 
modification in the university’s policy has 
been brought to pass has been an interest- 
ing one, creditable alike to students and 
faculty, who have dealt with the issues 
raised without heat and with an evident 
lesire to see justice done. 


STUDENT PETITION 


Agitation against compulsory drill has 
been rife on the DePauw campus for some 
time. This came to a head with a petition 
signed by 16 students, most of them up- 
per classmen, presented to President L. H. 
Murlin on Jan. 8. In this petition, after 
disclaiming any desire to question the in- 
tegrity of the officers conducting the R. O. 
T. C. unit, the students said, “We feel that 
ompulsory military training on the 
campus of a Christian college is not in 
ace« rd with the ideals of brotherhood and 
of freedom, and the principles of Christ.” 

The petitioners called attention to arti- 
cle ten in the “International Ideals of the 
Churches of Christ in America,” as formu- 
lated by the federal council. This says, 
“We believe in a warless world, and dedi- 
cate ourselves to its achievement.” Com- 
menting, the students said: “We feel that 
compulsory military training in a Meth- 
dist university is not dedicated to the 
achievement of a warless world.” Utter- 
ances of the Methodist church on war 
Were quoted, among them such phrases as, 

he glorification of war must cease. We 
ourselves to create the conditions for 
Peace. We recommend that a prayer for 
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his heart failed. For the past two years 
he had been assistant to the president of 
the university, having a large part, in that 
capacity, in the plans for increasing the 
financial support of the university. Dr. 
Aitchison was 65 years old. 


Philadelphia Plans Congress 
Of Religions 

As a part of the sesquicentennial inter- 
national exhibition to be held in Philadel- 
phia next summer, it has been announced 
that a world congress of religion will be 
called. The mayor of Philadelphia in 
making public this project said that the 
gathering would be modeled on that held 
in connection with the Columbian expo- 
sition in 1893 in Chicago. The primary 
purpose of the supporters of the present 
project would be the promotion of a 
spirit of religious tolerance in the United 
States. 


Budget Failure Causes 
Episcopal Slash 

The failure of various dioceses to raise 
the full amount of quotas assigned to them 
by the recent general assembly of the 
Episcopal church has forced the national 


C. O.’s from Drill 


peace be prepared and used at every com- 
munion service.” “We feel in our own 
lives,” said the students in their petition, 
“it is not consistent to go to church on 
Sunday and pray at the communion serv- 
ice for peace, and to go out and shoulder 
a gun the next day as if to carry out our 
prayer by force.” 

Several days after the original petition 
had been presented a rumor swept the 
campus that the signers would be ex- 
cluded from the university at the opening 
of the second semester. Thereupon a sup- 
plementary letter, signed by 64 of the 
most influential students, was sent the 
president. In this letter it was said, “We 
are only absolutely agreed on this one 
thing, viz., that in DePauw university, a 
school founded, equipped and maintained 
by the Methodist Episcopal church, a man 
should not be forced to act contrary to 
belief in order to attend or to continue to 
attend.” 

INDIVIDUAL INTEGRITY 

“In an emergency,” wrote these stu- 
dents, “the United States government did 
not force the individual citizen to act 
contrary to his conscience. We shall be 
permanently grieved and disappointed if 
DePauw university, founded and sustained 
by the Methodist church, professing that 
the highest thing in life is the religion of 
Jesus Christ, with its emphasis on the in- 
herent goodness, faith in, and the brother- 
hood of all men, and the omnipotent and 
eternal power of love, says that it is more 
important for a few words in a catalog or 
the questionable decision of some author- 
ities of the past to stand immutable, than 
for the individual to seek to maintain his 
own inner integrity.” 

The college authorities have refused to 
make the work of the R. O. T. C. elective, 
as the students asked, but a note wil! be 
inserted in the catalog offering an excuse 
from this course to those with conscien- 
tious scruples. 
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A Book for the Ages 


The occasional book, like the occasional 
man, emerges head and shoulders above 
the crowd. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 


THE MEANING OF PRAYER 


was first published in 1915. It is still 
being bought by thousands yearly—in 
English and a dozen other tongues. 
You should know all the Fosdick books: 


THE MEANING OF PRAYER Cloth, 1.1 
THE MEANING OF FAITH Cloth, 1.35 
THE MEANING OF SERVICE Cloth 1.2 
Bach, full moroceo, 3.25 
The THREE boots uniformly bound in cloth, with 


moroceo ridge, gold stamped, gilt top. bored, 5.00 
The Assurance of Immortality Cloth, 1,00 
Christianity and Progress Cloth, 1.5 
The Manhood of the Master Cloth, 1,15 
Modern Use of the Bible Cloth, 1.6 
The Second Mile Boards, 
Twelve Tests of Character Cloth, 1.50 
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Christian Belief in Immortality, Snowden 
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-50) 

The Power of an Endless Life, Saunderson 
($1.00) 

Belief in God and Immortality, Leuba 
($2.50 

New Light on Immortality, Randall ($1.75) 

The Sense of Immortality, Philip Cabot 
(Cloth $1, Paper 50c) 

The Problem of Immortality, Tsanoff, 
($3.00) 

Immortality, Marchant ($1.75) 

Man and the Attainment of Immortality, 
Simpson ($2.25) 

Personal Immortality, James ($1.50) 

At One With the Invisible, Sneath ($3.00) 

The Assurance of Immortality, Fosdick 
($1.00) 

Religion and the Future Life, 12 Scien- 
tists ($3.00) 


The Christian Century Press: Chicago 
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council of that church to cut $200,400 from 
the general budget. Foreign missionary 
work suffers to the extent of losing $33,- 
000 and missionary districts in the United 
States must work with about $50,000 less 
than previously. Affiliated agencies are 
forced to get along without $35,000 which 
they have had in the past, while the budget 
for the headquarters of the national coun- 
cil is reduced $34,000. 


Church Unity Conference 
Goes on the Rocks 

From England comes the sad tale of 
the way in which a conference of church 
unity, planned to be held in the parish of 
Watford, was abandoned. The Anglican, 
Baptist, Congregationalist, Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches were to have 
been represented. The conference was to 
have included a communion service in the 
Episcopal church and a preaching service 
in the Congregational church, the bishop 
of the diocese being the preacher. A few 
days before the date of the conference one 
of the speakers, an Anglo- 
Catholic, telegraphed that if the com- 
munion was held with free churchmen 
present he not take part. There- 


announced 


could 
upon the bishop telegraphed to the vicar 
of Watford the abandonment of 
the whole project. The vicar offered to 
cancel the communion service but urged 
that the conference be held. The bishop, 
however, took the position that after what 
had taken place he would not take part 
Consequently 
cancelled. 
vigorously 


urging 


in any of the proceedings. 
ull the arrangements were 
Bishop Henson of Durham 
protested from the pulpit of the cathedral 
at Newcastle against the course followed 
in this case by the bishop of St. Albans. 


Dr. Jones on Trip 
To Australia 

Dr. J. D. Jones, f 
gationalist, will leave his church at 
Bournemouth early in May en route to 
Australia. Dr. Jones will travel by way 
of the United States. He expects to be 
absent from home months. It is 
likely that another pastor will be added 
to the staff of the Bournemouth church, 
not only to fill the pulpit during Dr. Jones’ 
absence, but to carry permanently a large 
part of the burden of this heavy parish. 


:mous British Congre 


eight 


Revive Old Service in 
English Church 

After a lapse of several years the parish 
church of Blidworth, Nottinghamshire, 
has revived a ceremony which dates back 
to 1200 A. D. The most recently bap- 
tized baby boy in the parish was brought 
to the church, dedicated to God by the 
bishop of who then having 
kissed him, handed him to the vicar, who 
placed the baby in a cradle set before the 
altar and rocked him there. The cere- 
mony was originally designed as a symbol 
of the presentation of the child Jesus in 
the temple. 
Dr. Willett Lectures 
In Los Angeles 

Dr. Herbert L. Willett, 
oriental languages and literature at the 
University of Chicago and contributing 
editor of The Christian Century, delivered 
a series of lectures on the world’s great 
moral leaders in the theatre of the Am- 


Grantham, 


professor of 
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bassador hotel at Los Angeles during 
February. The lectures were under the 
auspices of the Wilshire boulevard Con- 
gregational church. Dr. Willett spoke 
on “Confucius, the Sage of China,” “Zo- 
roaster, the Enlightener of Persia,” “Mo- 
hammed, the Prophet of Islam,” “Gua- 
tama, the Light of Asia,” and “Jesus, the 
Light of the World.” 


Evangelical Dominican Church 
Continues to Grow 

One of the youngest and most prom- 
ising union missionary enterprises of the 
world is that in the Dominican republic, 
where all protestant bodies have merged 
their work in a board for Christian work 
in Santo Domingo. Under this board 
there is now being developed an evangel- 
ical church of the Dominican republic. 
This has five organized and one unorgan- 
ized congregations. Reports for the last 
year show that there are now 384 mem- 
bers of churches in full fellowship, and 
9 Sunday schools with an enrollment of 
790 pupils. The financial generosity of 
the membership is striking. The average 
amount contributed during 1925 was $6.92. 
When the economic standards of Santo 
Domingo are taken into consideration, 
this will be recognized as a remarkable 
record. 
Organize Two New Methodist 
Conferences 

Two more annual conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal church have been 
organized outside the United States. One 
is the Hyderabad conference, formed of 
territory formerly included in the south 
India conference of India. The other 
is the Shantung conference in China. The 
south Fukien conference in the same 
country has been given standing as a full 
annual conference. 


Child Labor Leader 
Retires 

After nearly 22 years of service with 
the national child labor committee, Owen 
R. Lovejoy has retired. Mr. Lovejoy has 
been general secretary of the committee 
for almost 19 years. By his work during 
this period, it is no exaggeration to say 
that he has become the most widely 
known worker for the abolishment of child 
labor in the United States. 


Plan Second Conference 
At Olivet 

The fellowship for a Christian social 
order announces that the second confer- 
ence will be held at Olivet, Mich., during 
the month of August. One week will be 
devoted to each of four general themes: 
economic, international, racial and family 
problems. There will be two conference 

ssions each morning and one each eve- 
ning, with the afternoons left free for 
recreation. The discussion method will 
be used throughout the conference and 
formal addresses will be avoided. From 
a dozen to fifteen lecturers will be present 
each week to share their experiences with 
the delegates, and to speak from time to 
time upon the points under discussion. 
Accommodations will be available in the 
dormitories of Olivet college. The entire 
expense will be $2.75 a day for adults, 
and for children, $1.75 and $1.25. Miss 
Amy Blanche Greene, room 505, 347 
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Madison avenue, New York city, jg jy 
charge of the preparations for the cop. 
ference. 


New Editor Points Out 
National Weaknesses 


Dr. Austen K. DeBlois, who has te. 
cently become the co-editor of the 
Watchman-Examiner, is Preaching jp 
Calvary Baptist church, New York City, 
while the pastor, Dr. John Roach Straton, 
is in Florida. In a recent sermon Dr 
DeBlois enumerated what he felt to be 
the principal moral perils in contempo. 
rary American life. “There has been a 
steady growth in the number of men of 
enormous financial power who are god. 
less,” Dr. DeBlois said. “These magnates 
worship the great god success and know 
no other god. America to them is a land 
to be exploited in their own interests 
They are morally lopsided and destitute 
of Christian character. Our public 
schools system is completely secularized. 
Not only is the Bible never read in the 
schools of most states, but definite moral 
training is at a minimum. The preva- 
lence of a light and indifferent attitude 
toward serious moral questions leads 
back to laxity in the home. Too many 
parents do not understand their children, 
or they are afraid of them, or they imi- 
tate their youthful frivolities and think 
themselves modern, instead of simply 
silly! “The increase of lawlessness is seen 
in the escapades of the bootleggers and 
the refusal of traitors in the shape of 
certain judges, attorneys and other public 
officials to enforce rigidly the constituent 
law of the land. According to a recent re- 
port, made to the American Bar Associa- 
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tion, 90 per cent of the crimes committed 
show no arrests whatever, and arrests too 
gidom secure convictions. These are the 
chief perils of our time. They show that 
the forces of evil are awake and active as 
never before. The devil is desperately 
busy.” 
Plans for Seven-Day Churches 
Given in Booklet 

The bureau of architecture of the Meth- 
odist church, working in conjunction with 
the home missionary board of that de- 
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nomination, has issued a highly practical 
booklet on “Building the Seven-Day-a- 
Week Church.” Into the 32 pages of this 
booklet there has been jammed enough 
good advice to keep any building com- 
mittee from going astray. The cost is 
25 cents, and the booklet may be obtained 
from 1701 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


Pastor Uses Christian Century 
In Church Notices 

Rev. Jay L. Chesnutt finds the papers 
of Ridgway, Colo., eager to obtain church 
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news of a non-sectarian type. In connec- 
tion with his weekly church notices, he 
accordingly furnishes them with excerpts 
from the news, editorials and Sunday 
school pages of The Christian Century, 
which they prove glad to print. 


Church Calls for Endowments 
From Members’ Wills 


While the general benevolent agencies 
of the denominations have been advertis- 
ing for endowment funds from wills for 
years, it has remained for the Methodist 
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Man and God 


by Rev. JOHN ARCHIBALD MacCALLUM,D.D. 
The romance of theology. The book brings God, 
the Senior Partner, | near to the hearts of man. 
One realizes how real religion is when rightly 








BETWEEN SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


by Prof. J. Y. SIMPSON, M.A., D.Sc., F R.S.E. 
It gives the historic background of an age-long 
controversy. A calm, tolerant, timely study. It 
will be eagerly read by those who want a perspec- 
tive view of the modern controversy. Net, $2.00 





interpreted. Net, $2.00 


EASTER SERMONS 


Edited by 
FREDERICK J. NORTH 


Great English and Scottish 
preachers tell of the glory of 
the resurrection. With every 
side of the Easter triumph pre- 
sented, this volume will prove 
an inspiration. Net, $2.00 





The TEN GREATEST 
WORDS ABOUT 


JESUS 


by Rev. J. C. MASSEE, D.D. 


The angel fortells His birth. 
The disciples confess their al- 
legiance. His critics voice their 
disapproval. Thomas professes 
his doubt. But all testify that 
He istheSon of God. Net, $1.50 








THE SPIRITUAL 
GENIUS OF 

ST. PAUL 

by Rev. D. M. ROSS, D.D. 


Paul’s experience in his con- 
version and afterwards 
Net, $2.50 
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BIBLE 
The Holy Bible 


cA New Translation 


Rev. Prof. James Moffatt 
D.D., LL.D. 


Translated from the original 
sources into modern English. 
Printed on Bible India paper. 
Accepted by scholars the 
en over. An ideal Con- 
firmation and Easter gift. 


Prices 
No. 40—Cloth Net, $5.00 
No. 41—Keratol, round cor- 
ners, boxed Net, $6.00 


No. 42—French Morocco, 
limp, round corners, boxed 
moire Net, $7.50 
No. 43—Levant, divinity cir- 
cuit, round corners, boxed 
Sele . Net, $10.00 
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OUR LORD’S 


EARTHLY LIFE 


by Rev. Prof. 

DAVID SMITH, M.A., D.D. 
Another great tribute to the 
Christ by the author of “The 
Days of His Flesh.” A marked 
humanist strain characterizes 
this volume. It makes its ap- 
peal to both mind and heart 


Net, $3.00 
ST. PAUL’S LIFE 


OF CHRIST 











by 
Rev. GWILYM O. GRIFFITH 


This is a picture of the Jesus 
whom Paul knew. The author 
finds it impossible to separate 
the mind of the apostle from 
his experience in Christ. 


Net, $2.00 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 
OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


by Rev. WALTER ALBION 
SQUIRES 
Shows the virtue and danger of 


modern psychology. 
Net, $1.25 











THE MINISTER and 
HIS OWN SOUL 
D.D., LL.D. 


by Rev. THOMAS HAMILTON LEWIS, 
The minister’s spiritual preparation. Net, $1.25 


CYCLOPEDIA OF SERMON OUT- 
LINES for Special Days and Occasions 


by Rev. G. B. F. HALLOCK, D.D. 
A condensation of many great sermons. Net, $3.00 





SOME PROBLEMS OF DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE 
by Rev. Prin. E. GRIFFITH JONES, D.D. 


A study of the world order in the light of modern 
thought. Net, $2.50 


IMPRESSIONS OF JESUS 


An anonymous contemporary gives his personal 
reactions. Net, $2.00 


At All Booksellers 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


New York 
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church of Princeton, Ill., to work out a 
campaign to secure such funds from a 
local community. This church has a 
special commission, consisting of three 
lawyers, the editor of the local paper, and 
other community leaders who, at least 
once a year, impress on the congregation 
the wisdom of making a will and of re- 
membering the church in that document. 


Chinese Christians Challenge 
Missionaries 

Five hundred Chinese Christians at 
Chefoo, according to the Chinese Re- 
corder, recently “issued a statement to 
missionaries in Chefoo and elsewhere—a 
statement somewhat widely distributed— 
stating that many Chinese people believe 
that missionaries are related to govern- 
mental activities. Such people are sure 
that foreign concessions and extraterri- 
toriality are the cause of the ‘murderous 
affair’ in Shanghai. Christians find it im- 
possible to convince non-Christians that 
the missionaries do not believe in the 
doctrine of physical force. The present 
situation is looked upon as an oppor- 
tunity for missionaries to show that they 
are ‘strictly opposed to political aggres- 
sion and to such ruthless and inhuman 
procedure.’ Thus they are called upon 
as individuals, churches and groups to 
‘issue a statement in the Chinese and 
foreign papers’ making ‘righteous mani- 
festation in regard to this cruel and in- 
human killing.’ They are also asked to 
make their position known to their home 
governments and churches. The state- 
ment claimed that such an action on the 
part of missionaries will completely re- 
move the opposition of the anti-Christian 
movement. It is said that unless this is 
done non-Christians will say that ‘all mis- 
sionaries are hypocrites and vainly preach 
the doctrine of love.’ In the face of this 
situation it will be impossible to defend 
the missionaries ‘against the charge of de- 
pending upon military force to preach 
religion.’ ” 


Plan Large Narcotic 
Convention 


A world conference on narcotic educa- 
tion has been called to meet at Philadel- 
phia, July 5-10. About 5,000 delegates 
are expected, representing imperial, na- 
tional, provincial, state and municipal gov- 
ernments, together with social and reli- 
gious organizations of all kinds. The first 
two days of the conference will be devoted 
to study of narcotic education, and the 
last three days to agencies and methods. 
The conference will be held in Philadel- 
phia in order to coincide with the sesqui- 
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centennial celebration of the declaration 
of American independence. 


Claim Largest Women’s 
Missionary Society 

The Woman's Foreign Missionary so- 
ciety of the Methodist church is said to 
be the largest missionary organization of 
women in the world. It now has a mem- 
bership of more than 600,000 in the United 
States alone, with several thousand addi- 
tional members in other countries; more 
than 700 missionaries are employed, 20 
hospitals are maintained, and a budget of 
$2,500,000 is raised annually. A notable 
fact about the society is that it does all 
its work without any salaried officers. 


Claim Church Resolutions 
Miss Average Member 

In an editorial published in Facts and 
Factors, the quarterly of the Massachu- 
setts federation of churches, Rev. E. Tall- 
madge Root, executive secretary of the 
federation, claims that the most striking 
failure of the protestant churches, at pres- 
ent is in not enlisting the rank and file 
of their membership in support of pro- 
grams adopted by the boards. Mr. Root 
lists the present evangelistic program of 
the federal council, plans for religious 
education and the campaign for social ac- 
tion, including the crusade against war, 
as among those lines of church action 
most frequently misunderstood aud neg- 
lected by the common membership of the 
church. 


Plan Conference for 
Workers in Utah 

The twelfth session of Intermountain 
conference for Christian workers in Utah 
will be held in Westminster college, Salt 
Lake City, June 15-22. It is planned to 
make a fresh study of the religious situ- 
ation in Mormon states, and all protestant 
groups interested in work of that kind 
are expected to be represented. 


Who Says There Is No Difference 
Between Denominations? 


We do not know what authority the 
Central Christian Advocate, Methodist 
weekly, has for its report, but it gives a 
list of Indian names for American de- 
nominations which shows that the noble 
red man has a very clear idea of the dif- 
ferences separating the various com- 
munions. Among the Indians, this paper 
says, the Episcopalians are known as 
“white coats,” the Roman Catholics as 
“long coats,” the Congregationalists as 
“short coats,” the Baptists as “put-under- 
the-water,” the Methodists as “shouters,” 
and the Friends as “friends.” The Pres- 
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byterians are known as “board-on-his. 
shoulders.” It is said that the origin of 
this caustic title is to be found in the 
practice of a prominent Presbyterian mis. 
sionary of the past who met all pleas 
statements and inquiries from the Indians 
with the evasion, “This is a matter I wil} 
take up with my board.” 


American Peace Policy 
Will Be Forum Topic 

The Chicago forum, which meets op 
Suday afternoons in the Olympic theatre 
in that city, will consider “A Strategic 
American Policy for World Peace” on 
March 28. The address will be made by 
Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of 
The Christian Century. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Popular Amusements, Destructive and Construc. 
tive, by Lee R. Phipps, Dewitt M. Phipps and 
John E. Roberts. Cokesbury, $1.50. 

Seven Days with God, by Abraham Mitrie Rib. 
bany. Houghton Mifflin, $2.50. 

A Faggot of Torches, by F. W. Boreham. Abing. 
don, $1.75. 

The Gospel Story in Art, by John LaFarge. 
millan, $2.50. 

Europe from Waterloo to Sarajevo, by Percy Asb- 
ley. Knopf, $3.00. 
The Lure of the Sea, edited by F. H. Lee. Littl 
Brown, $2.00. 
Black and Blue, 
Brown, $2.00. 
The Survival Value of Christianity, by John Mol. 
fatt Mecklin. Harcourt, $2.00. 

Readings from the American Mercury, edited by 
Grant C. Knight. Knopf, $2.50. 

God’s Family, by Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes. 
Abingdon, $1.25. 

My Apprenticeship, by 
mans, $6.00. 
The High Adventure, 
Brown, $2.00. 
Wild West, by 
Brown, $2.00. 
Common Prayer in Nine Services, edited by J. M 
Connell. Longmans, $1.00. 

The Faith of an English Catholic, by 
Stone. Longmans, $1.40. 

Preachers and Preaching in Detroit, by Ralph Mi- 
ton Pierce. Revell, $2.00. 

Dollar Diplomacy, by Scott Nearing and Joseph 
Freeman. Viking, $2.50. 

One Tree, by A. M. Allen. Little Brown, $2.50. 

Our Times, by Mark Sullivan. Scribner, $5.00. 

Our Father, by Anthony C. Deane. Doran, $1.25. 
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“Prayer Thought” 
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Note What Ida M. Tarbell, Lincoln Biographer, 
says of CARL SANDBURG’S 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 


THE PRAIRIE YEARS 


“A fresh Lincoln contribution is an event, though 
none has ever turned out so big an event, so 
distinguished and unusual, as Carl Sandburg’s.”’ 


Other Significant Comments: 

“An astonishing performance. No other book so 
vividly recreates the man. Even the environ- 
ment itself is pictured with a luminous realism 
probably unsurpassed.”-—The Outlook. 

“There has never been biography quite like this 
before. The thing Mr. Sandburg has done can- 
not well be repeated. . . . A book which will 
become a permanent part of American litera- 
ture.”—New York Times. 

“It is a book good for a lifetime.””—The Satur- 
day Review. 

“The best picture of Lincoln.” —The Indepen- 
dent. 

“Here is a Lincoln that seems real. A rich mine 
for whomsoever would understand human na- 
ture.”—New York Sun. 

“A beautiful, monumental prose story.” 

—William Allen White. 
962 Pages. 105 Illustrations. 2 Vole. bored, $10.00 
Order your copy now. You may have 30 or 
60 days to pay (or you may enclose check.) 
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Easter Books 


NEW BOOKS ON JESUS 


Our Lord’s Earthly Life 
By Davin Situ ($3.00). 


St. Paul’s Life of Christ 
By G. O. Grurrrru ($2.00). 
bags bay mary or Pilgrimage of Jesus 


AMES ALEX. RoBERTSON ($2.00). 


The Aim of Jesus Christ 

By WittraM Forses Cco.ey ($2.00). 
Jesus and Our Generation 

By Cuartes W. Giikey ($2.00). 


The Five Portraits of Jesus 
By W. M. Crow ($2.00). 


The Christ of Faith and the Jesus of History 
By D. M. Ross ($2.00). 


The Program of Jesus 


By Epwin DuBose Movuzon ($1.50) 





Some of the Classics on This Theme: 


esus in the Experience of Men, T. R. Glover, $1.50. 
“he Jesus of emery, T. R. Glover, $1.50. 

In the Days of His Flesh, David Smith, $2.00. 

The Character of Jesus Jefferson, $1.65. 

The Manhood of the Master, Fosdick, $1.15. 

The Ethical Teaching 1 fee, Scott, $1.00. 


The Call of the Christ, Willett, $1.25. 


Christ the Truth, Bishop William Temple, $2.50. 
Life and Teachings of Jesus, Bosworth, $2.50. 

The Constructive Revolution of Jesus, Dickey, $1.60. 
The Historical Jesus, Piepenbring, $2.25. 

Jesus Lover of Men, Rix, $1.50. 


SIX RECENT BOOKS 


Especially helpful for Pre-Easter reading 
Personal Religion and the Life of Fellowship 


By Bisnop WiLttAM Temp Le ($1.00). 


Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion 
By Dean W. R. INGE ($1.00). 


The Faith of a Worker 
By L. P. Jacks ($1.25). 
The Secret Garden of the Soul 


By E. Herman ($2.00). 


Why I Believe in Religion 


By Cuarzes R. Brown ($1.00). 


The Word and the Work 


By G. A. Sruppert Kennepy ($1.00). 


On Prayer 


Prayer That Prevails, Dawson, $2.00. 
Why Men Pray, Slattery, $1.00. 

The Meaning of Prayer, Fosdick, $1.15 
Creative Prayer, Herman, $2.00. 

The Psychology of Prayer, Stolz, $1.00. 


On Immortality 


The Christian Belief in Immortality, Snowden, $1.50 
The Assurance of Immortality, Fosdick, $1.00 

Man and Attainment of Immortality, Simpson, $2.25 
Immortality, Marchant, $1.75. 

Belief in God and Immortality, Leuba, $2.50. 
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Announcing Three New Books 


of Exceptional Merit / Dri 
. Clovis G. 
y 


CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL, D. D. ai 


JO HN C. ROPER The Village Tragedy 


KING Sermons on oo yee 

W. P. More Sermons on Biblical Characters 

Vv. P : Sermons on New Testament Characters 
Sermons on Old Testament Characters 


WRITES A NEW ONE! 


HOME FOLKS 


By CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL, D. D. 





A new book by Dr. Clovis Chappell is always an important event in the religious world. 

Here is a lifetime of experience pictured through a series of most fascinating pulpit deliverances, 
illustrating and analyzing the forces and elements that enter into the making of perfect happiness 
in the home. Dr. Chappell delves with unusual insight into the fundamentals af sussens and the 
contributing factors entering into the failure of home life. 

The subjects of these addresses are: 

Successful Marriage — Causes of Failure, before Marriage and after 
— The Mother — The Father — The Baby — The Young Man — The 
Marriageable Daughter — In-laws — Old Folks. 

With characteristic brevity and directness of speech Dr. Chappell upholds the true marriage 

as a divine institution and not a civil contract of our own making. Price $1.50. 


PRACTICE ‘OF THE PRINCIPLES OF JESUS 


By WILLIAM P. KING, B. A., A. M. 


The purpose of this book is to set forth clearly, the vital and essential elements of the Chris- 
tian Faith, and to discriminate between the primary and secondary or incidental matters. The 
author emphasizes the fact that the principles of Jesus Christ are intended to be lived and applied 
in this present day world, and that the Gospel possesses the power of victory in this world. Con- 
vincing illustrations are drawn from human experience and history in showing the application of 
the principles of Jesus in the different relationships of life, in society, in industry, in racial and 
international relationships. 

“You are setting forth just the kind of ideas which need the very widest circulation. I do not 
think I have ever seen anything stronger for a long time than your chapter on “The Fallacy of the 
False Alternative.’ I, personally, am greatly indebted to you for this treatment.” —Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell. Price $1.50 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 


By REV. J. C. ROPER 


The author of “Religious Aspects of Education” is not attempting to treat in a technical way 
disputed policies in present day education. He seeks to call attention to some of the high spots in 
the educational life of the past, to note certain present day tendencies, to consider certain manifest 
weaknesses in the practices now in use and especially to note a failure to secure the results in build- 
ing moral character which society has a right to demand. The necessity for the presence of religion 
in the process of education is regarded as essential in securing the development of character able 
to stand the moral strains of life. Price $1.50. 
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